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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


‘Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
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THE INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The flags of many nations will fly 
from the Quillen at Ferry Beach on July 
24, when the Institute of International 
Relations opens its sessions. In spite of 
transportation difficulties, a goodly com- 
pany is expected. The war and its 
manifold problems, which now have 
come so close to everyone in this coun- 
try, have made this institute of greater 


interest and importance than at any 


time since its inception. 

“Germany Among the Nations” and 
“India Among the Nations” will be the 
subjects of two of the lecture and discus- 
sion courses offered, while the third will 
be, “Necessary Steps Toward a Peaceful 
World.” 

Dr. Franz Schoenberner, who escaped 
from Germany over the mountains into 
Switzerland when the Nazi power threat- 
ened him, will give the course on Ger- 
many, with these for his daily topics: 
Historical Sources of Nazism; Intellec- 
tual and Psychological Sources of 
Nazism; German Responsibility for 
Hitler’s Coming to Power; International 
Responsibility for Hitler's Coming to 
Power; Germany in the Postwar World. 

Dr. Schoenberner is the son of a Prot- 
estant minister in Germany who was 
at one time literary editor and then 
chief editor of the literary-artistic maga- 
zine Jugend, and later chief editor of the 
famous political and_ satirical weekly 
Simplicissimus in Munich. He was in 
France from 1933 to 1941, when with the 
help of the Refugee Committees he 
came to New York, where he is con- 
nected with the Congregational Council 
for Social Action. 

Mrs. Schoenberner, a famous authoress 
and actress in Vienna, will also partic- 
ipate in the institute program. 

The course on India will be given by 
Malcolm S. Pitt, dean of the Kennedy 
School of Missions of the Hartford Sem- 
inary Foundation. Dean Pitt, a Rutgers 
graduate, was a teacher of young men 
in Leonard College, Jubbulpore, India, 
from 1925 to 1936, when he came to 
Hartford as a professor in the India De- 
partment of the Seminary Foundation, 
and was made dean four years ago. 

The course on “Necessary Steps To- 
ward a Peaceful World” will cover the 
following topics: A Political Framework 
for the United Nations; Money and the 
International Organization; The Aboli- 
tion of Colonies and Dependencies; Ar- 
maments and International Police; Reli- 
gious and Intellectual Freedom. 

The Institute will open with the intro- 
duction of the faculty and a Get- 
acquainted Party on Saturday evening, 
July 24. On Sunday there will be a wor- 
ship service in the grove in the morning, 
at which Rev. Joseph W. Beach of 
Worcester, Mass., will preach, and an 
evening round-table discussion on “The 
Shape of Things to Come.”  Lec- 
tures, book reviews, “‘cracker-barrel” ses- 
sions, entertainments, musical evenings, 
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and the closing banquet and dance will 
complete the program. 

Rev. Stanley Manning, D.D., will serve 
as dean, and Earle Dolphin will be in 
charge of the music. The registration 
fee for the entire institute week, July 
24-31, will be two dollars; week-end reg- 
istration, one dollar. 

Room reservations should be made 
with Robert F. Needham, secretary of 
the Ferry Beach Park Association, the 
Quillen, Saco, Maine. 


ANOTHER UNION 
OF DENOMINATIONS 


Church history is being made in the 
democratic way by the nearly two million 
members of the Congregational Christian 
churches and the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church who are now studying a 
provisional draft of a “Basis of Union” 
just presented to them by a joint com- 
mittee of church leaders representing 
both communions. 

From now on through 1944 a careful 
study of the proposed “Basis of Union” 
will go on in districts, conferences, synods 
and local churches. Criticisms and sug- 
gestions will be sent to a committee made 
up equally of representatives of both 
groups. These will be woven into an- 
other “Basis of Union” for further con- 
sideration. 


ANOTHER DIVINITY 
SCHOOL FEDERATION 


Student enrollment of the accelerated 
program of theological study sponsored 
by five eastern seminaries at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, 
totals eighty-six. The co-operating in- 
stitutions are Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, Drew Theological Seminary. 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, Yale 
University Divinity School and Union. 

To run from May 24 to August 13, 
this co-operative school is new in the 
field of theological training. Due to 
wartime conditions and in line with col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
country, the seminaries found it neces- 
sary to offer an accelerated program so 
that students might become available to 
the chaplaincy or the church at the 
earliest possible date. 

The faculty, consisting of twenty-five 
leaders in theological education from 
the five co-operating schools and neigh- 
boring institutions, is under the director- 
ship of Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen of 
Union. 


WHO’S WHO 


CuarENCE R. SKINNER is dean of the 
School of Religion at Tufts College. 


Marcaret Bonp formerly was per-. 
sonal assistant to the director of fac- 
tory defense in the British Ministry of 
Aircraft Production. In 1942, she 
worked in ‘the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, in connection with the fuel 
economy campaign, as personal assistant 
to Commander Stephen King-Hall, M. P. 
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The Flag of Freedom, the Star of David, 
and the Cross of Christ 


N the eve of the American Revolution, Tom Paine 
wrote the following words on the American 
cause: 

The sun never shined on a cause of juster worth. Tis not 
the affair of a city, a country, a province, or a kingdom, but 
of a continent—at least one eighth part of the habitable 
globe. Tis not the concern of a day, a year, or an age; pos- 
terity are virtually involved in the contest, and will be more 
or less affected even to the end of time, by the proceedings 
now. Now is the seed-time of Continental union, faith and 
honor. The least fracture now will be like a name engraved 
with the point of a pin on the tender rind of a young oak; 
the wound would enlarge with the tree, and posterity read 
it in full grown characters. 

With very minor changes Paine’s description fits 
our situation to a fearful degree. Our “affair” is of 
all continents and of the whole world. Ours too is a 
fateful seed-time. It is democracy’s seed-time. Paine’s 
words were published under the caption, “Common 
Sense.” They were indeed common sense; and so they 
are for us today. In the thousands of communities of 


’ these United States we are now sowing either the seeds 


of health and honor or hate and horror. The fate of 
democracy and free religion depends on how we sow. 
If the seeding be furtive ideas of distrust of other men 
and other classes, the harvest will be destructive of 
both democracy and religion. 

As men and women of religion and as Americans 
fighting for freedom, we are therefore called on to wage 
an unremitting and resolute fight here on the home 


front against the anti-Jewish, anti-Catholic, anti-Negro 


stories that continue to make their destructive rounds 
in spite of our need for greater unity now than ever 
before in our history. “Yes, but aren’t the Jews this 
or that?” Nonsense! Tragic, dangerous, irreligious, 
un-American nonsense! There are bad Jews, of course. 
Most Jews are fine, decent men and women. There 
are bad Catholics. Most Catholics are fine, decent 
people. There are bad Negroes. Most Negroes are 
fine and decent. There are also bad, very bad Protes- 
tant Yankee gentiles. Most Protestants are fine and 
decent. He ill serves his country and his God who 
attributes the badness of any man to the entire racial 
or religious group to which that man belongs. For in 
so doing he sows the seeds of class strife. 

This week end we will again celebrate the anniver- 
sary of our independence. We will celebrate by getting 
on with a war to preserve that independence. At home 


and abroad we will get on with the job successfully 
only as we remember and act on the truth that our 
continued independence results from intelligent and 
moral interdependence. It was so in Tunisia, where 
Jewish boys from Brooklyn, Methodist and Univer- 
salist boys from the Midwest and South, Catholic boys 
from Boston, and Negro lads from Harlem helped Epis- 
copalians from England and Presbyterians from Scot- 
land to drive the Nazi tyranny from a continent. We 
pray for this interdependence at home, where Catholics 
and Jews and Methodists and Baptists and Universal- 
ists must live together and work together for a victory 
worthy of the great sacrifices made on the battlefronts. 

Above the Tunisian battlefields floats the flag of 
freedom. Under that flag are graves marked with the 
Star of David and graves marked with the Cross of 


Christ. Wan Te. 


STRENGTH TO WIN WILL COME FROM GOD 
REW MIDDLETON, writing to the New York 


Times from Tunisia, says that General Anderson 
“is a soldier like Cromwell and Stonewall Jackson who 
reads the Bible in his tent before going into battle.” 
“When we are afflicted, we often ask God for help, 
but when we are successful we are too prone to give 
credit to ourselves, not to God,” Anderson said. ‘There 
are great spiritual forces at work in this war, for truly 
this Nazism we are fighting is an evil, beastly thing, and 
the strength finally to conquer it will come from God.” 
Many sneers have been leveled at the idea that God 
is on our side and at the people who act as if he were. 
We think that God wants righteousness to win and that 
he depends on us to make it win. Our conception of 
righteousness is the same, in some respects at least, as 
that of General Anderson—to conquer completely the 
Axis powers, destroy their power and make it impos- 
sible for them ever again to rise as military nations. 
That is not our total conception of righteousness, 
for in our judgment we shall have powerful evils to 
battle with at home. Some influential people will come 
out of the war extreme militarists. Some will de- 
mand a vindictive peace. And some will be more 
extreme nationalists than ever. 
But the fact that war breeds evil must not make us 
condone the greater evil of an Axis victory or a nego- 
tiated peace. 
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Protestant Journals Unite Against Catholic Pressure Groups 


N joining other Protestant editors in publishing the 
statement which follows, we are glad to make it our 
statement, but we must add a note of sincere apprecia- 
tion of the Catholic Church. What that church in the 
United States is doing to support our government and 
to overthrow Hitler and Mussolini is worthy of all 
praise. There may be appeasers among Catholics, as 
there are among Protestants, but the great body of 
Catholics is in the war to see it through. 

Nor should we Protestants overlook the fact that 
part of our resentment against Catholics is due to the 
fact that they are better organized and more willing to 
take pains than we are. If Protestants cared as much 
to legalize birth control as Catholics do to ban it, our 
laws would have been modernized long ago. 

Likewise, the religious faith of Catholics, the genu- 
ine faith that lies back of their creeds and their forms, 
is a vital and beautiful faith. The scholarship of the 
priests is a better scholarship than ours—better in the 
sense that they are better able to defend and expound 
the faith as they hold it than are we. 

Nor must we fail to record our conviction that there 
are large numbers of intelligent Catholics entirely out 
of sympathy with some of the pressure groups—so 
influential that no priest or bishop would think of 
attempting to coerce them. They are the hope of the 
Catholic Church in America. But here’s what the 
Protestant editors have agreed to say: 

In its recent annual meeting in Toledo, Ohio, the 
Catholic Press Association, corresponding to the 
Associated Church Press of Protestant journalism in 
the United States and Canada, registered strong pro- 
tests against attacks by “certain” religious and secular 
magazines in this country on the Roman Catholic 
Church. It declared that there seemed to be “a system- 
atic and sustained attack upon the Catholic Church” 
by these journals, adding that the Catholic press 
“will continue to do all in its power to promote 
unity of feeling and of effort among the people of this 
country. In all fairness we demand that all organs of 
opinion, secular and religious, should respect the sincer- 
ity of our efforts to assist the Government and the 
nation in the present emergency.” It expressed its 
“abhorrence of attacks upon religion and the church.” 
The editors promised wholehearted support to the 
maintenance of American-Spanish friendship and to the 
creation of a better understanding and a greater feeling 
of co-operation between the Latin-American countries 
and the United States. 

It is interesting to note that nothing was said by 
these editors about Roman Catholic pressure groups 
which have been so active and successful these many 
years in banning from the newspapers and the radio of 
the United States statements both of fact and opinion 
adversely critical of the political activities of the Roman 
communion. They did not mention the late war in 
Spain, during which the Roman Catholic Church car- 
ried on propaganda throughout the United States 
against the legally constituted democratic Spanish 
Government—propaganda in which gross misstate- 
ments were made and consistently broadcast by such 


official representatives of the hierarchy as Father Joseph 
Thorning, falsely asserting that the Republican Govern- 
ment of Spain was “Communist,” and that thousands 
of churches had been burned by the Loyalists and 
thousands of Roman priests slaughtered. The Roman 
Catholic editors at Toledo made no explanation of the 
fact that editors of Protestant religious journals who: 
denied these propaganda statements and told the truth 
about the Loyalists—including the fact that the Franco 
rebellion was engineered and backed by Hitler and 
Mussolini—were labeled by Catholics, including 
Catholic editors, as “Communists,” and “semi-Commu- 
nists.” 

But those at the Catholic meeting promised strong 
editorial support to the maintenance of Spanish-Amer- 
ican friendship—that is, friendship between America 
and Franco’s Spain, which beat the legal liberal govern- 
ment of Spain into tragic final defeat at Madrid. 

Everyone who knows the facts admits now that our 
own government’s failure to lift the embargo against 
Spain was due to political fear of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and to the personal intervention of the then 
Cardinal Paccelli, who came to the United States for 
the express purpose of convincing the President that 
an embargo should be imposed upon Spain—this em- 
bargo which then finally led to the destruction of the 
Republic of Spain. It was a clear case where a politi- 
cally led religious minority terrorized the American 
majority into the adoption of a foreign policy that was: 
detrimental to the best interests of the United States: 

The facts which Protestant journals and others: 
presented during the war in Spain have long since been 
proven correct and the Catholic editors wrong. 

It is significant, also, that the journalists gathered _ 
in Toledo promised to promote better understanding 
and co-operation between the United States and Latin- 
American countries—but neglected to mention the fact 
that in every Latin-American country the Falange, 
Franco’s propaganda front, has been strongly supported 
by the Roman Catholic Church. 

Thousands of letters from Roman Catholics poured 
into newspaper offices and radio stations during the 
period of the war in Spain, threatening a reader boycott 
of these mediums of communication—and many times 
an advertising boycott—if facts and opinions adverse 
to the Fascist regime in Spain and to the Catholic 
Church continued to be printed. These pressure groups: 
have continued their threats—with success which 
should be alarming—to the present moment. They 
have been successful because neither newspapers nor 
radio stations can afford the overwhelming cost in- 
volved in loss of the advertising by which they live— 
and because the voice of Protestantism is silent. 

The pressure of the Roman Church is so strong 
today that broadcasters are unable even to comment 
on the appeasement efforts and international diplo- 
matic negotiations which are now going on in Rome. 
These efforts are so successful that broadcasters find 
themselves censored when they point out that it is 
incongruous for the Vatican to ask now that the bomb- 
ing of cities be stopped when there were no similar 
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requests while Amsterdam, Warsaw, Coventry and 
Belgrade were blitzed. These Roman Catholic pressures 
are so strong that it has been impossible for any broad- 
caster to mention the fact that the Holy See established 
diplomatic relations with Japan within ten days after 
Pearl Harbor, although the radio is flooded with sinister 
speculations as to why Russia has diplomatic relations 
with Japan—this notwithstanding the fact that the 
Russians cannot afford to open a second front before 
the Allies open a second front. This is particularly 
important in view of the fact that practically the only 
organized body of opinion which continues publicly to 
oppose better American-Soviet relations is the political 
leadership of the Roman Church. 


A few years ago one of America’s most powerful 
weeklies printed a selection of pictures in a social wel- 
fare field not approved by the Roman Catholic Church. 
Thousands of letters, threatening a reader boycott if 
the offense were repeated, disturbed those responsible 
for the journal to the point where staff members dis- 
cussed the problem for hours. Later a letter from one 
of the most powerful representatives of the hierarchy 
added the threat of an ‘advertisers’ boycott. Similar 
instances can be extensively multiplied. 


When Protestant journals or individuals take issue 
with such pressure procedures, Catholics immediately 
raise the cry of “intolerance” and “making for dis- 
unity.” It is a strong weapon against Protestants, as 
Catholics well know. Catholic critics assert that 
Protestants are attacking their “religion,” when they 
know that the attack is merely against such Catholic 
practices as those here under discussion. If Protestants 
continue to give way under such false charges, they 
deserve to lose their long-established rights of freedom 
of speech and action. In the meantime, America is 
paying a heavy penalty for their failure to exercise those 
rights. Protestant editors are eager to promote good 
will and religious tolerance, but will be unable success- 
fully to combat such emotional movements as the 
AP.A. and the Ku Klux Klan if the Roman Catholic 
pressure program continues. 


Public opinion can be effective against Roman 
Catholic pressures. One of many possible illustrations 
is found in the experience of the Lutheran Church. In 
1928 a motion picture called Freedom, portraying the 
history of the Reformation, was brought to this coun- 
try. The New York State Board of Censorship de- 
manded the elimination of subtitles and scenes which 
presented the story of Reformation “protest” against 
Roman Catholic practices of the day, such as the sale 
of indulgences, heresy, the Roman court of inquisition, 
papal doctrines and so on. The board wrote: “The 
reasons for the above eliminations are: ‘sacrilegious,’ 
‘tend to incite to crime,’ and ‘inhuman.’” The dele- 
tions would have cut the historic heart out of the film. 
The Lutherans put on a nation-wide campaign which 
resulted in the sending of more than forty thousand 
letters to the censorship board. This brought the with- 
drawal of the original demands for deletions and the 
release of the film. 


The historic essence of Protestantism has been its 
fighting determination to reveal the truth. Let it 
exercise that determination today! 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARIES 


WO of our churches on May 28 celebrated the 

seventy-fifth anniversary of their founding. 

The general superintendent, Dr. Cummins, went to 
Saco and Biddeford, Maine, to preach the Sunday morn- 
ing sermon, and the superintendent of New York State 
went to Hornell to preach both morning and evening, 

Rev. Walter E. Kellison is minister of the Saco- 
Biddeford church, and Rey. Ellis E. Pierce, Ph. D., is 
minister of the Hornell church. 

The church in Washington, D.C., is another that 
is seventy-five years old this year. 

The local pastors both in Saco and Hornell turned 
out to bring congratulations and to assist, either in 
services or at a banquet. 

It seems queer to us that with a hundred years of 
Universalism to celebrate the Saco-Biddeford people 
choose to call it seventy-five years. George W. Bridg- 
man, church historian, tells us that twenty-one mem- 
bers were received into the Saco church in 1845. One 
of the famous ministers of early days was George W. 
Quinby, the editor of the Gospel Banner and author of 
The Gallows, the Prison and the Poorhouse. Probably 
the fact that the church went down and had to start 
over again fixes the date of beginning just seventy-five 
years ago. 

These celebrations are important, but they derive 
their importance from the inspiration that they give 
us to go and do likewise. As the general superintendent 
said at Saco, “We have history of our own to write. 
Let us make it worthy of the history of the past.” 


JOURNALISM TO THE RESCUE 


HE annual convention of Northern Baptists, which 

was scheduled to meet June 6, was canceled. To 
get annual reports to the churches, Stanley I. Stuber 
prepared and circulated three hundred fifty thousand 
copies of an interesting twelve-page newspaper called 
Northern Baptist World Times. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The new zoning system makes the address of 176 
Newbury Street, Boston, 16, and of 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, 8. As our correspondents have been confused 
heretofore about how to address us, we are clearing 
the air for them through similia similibus curantur. 


* %* * * 


James Martineau wrote of the co-operative theorist 
of his time: “Somehow or other he is usually a man 
for whom by a strange fatality co-operation is impos- 
sible; intent on uniting all men, yet himself not agree- 
ing with any.” 

* * * * 


Richard Baxter, three hundred years ago, wrote: 
“He that will walk uprightly must not only distinguish 
between simple good and evil but between a greater 
good and a less, for most sin in the world consisteth 
in preferring a lesser good before a greater.” 
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Will Truth Make Us Free?’ 


Clarence R. Skinner 


Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free—JouNn 8:32. 


HERE is always a danger that we shall become 

complacent about optimistic promises. We in- 
tensely desire a better world, therefore we are apt to 
believe the prophet who proclaims one. We want good- 
ness to triumph over evil, and we hope that truth will 
conquer error. So when a great teacher assures us 
that these things shall be, we hear him gladly and our 
minds are put at rest. We confound promise with 
reality. Consequently, one of our continuing needs is 
to challenge all statements which tend to make us 
comfortably satisfied. 

I have therefore taken upon myself the task of 
challenging Jesus’ statement about the truth. 

A minister usually preaches a sermon to prove his 
text. Today, however, I shall take the liberty of 
reversing the normal process and try to disprove my 
Leste 
In order to do this, may I first ask your indulgence 
and patience while we review briefly a certain phase 
of history which bears directly upon my task. This 
excursion may at first seem far removed from the prob- 
lem which I have proposed, but I am sure that if you 
follow the argument with me, you will see that it does 
bear vitally upon the question. 

Since the earliest days of which we have any record, 
man has been undergoing a process of specialization. 
At first the rate of differentiation was very slow. Each 
man and woman worked at a great variety of tasks. 
They were in turn hunters, fishers, agriculturists, 
doctors, manufacturers of clothing, carpenters, cooks, 
naturalists and philosophers. Consequently, all people 
in a community entered to a large degree into the 
shared experience of the common life. There was a 
maximum degree of integration of ideas and activities. 
Science, religion, and art were closely intertwined ‘and 
fused into a living unity. Slowly, however, it was dis- 
covered that by doing fewer things more frequently, 
the worker gained in technical efficiency. The hunter 
became expert with bow and arrow, the medicine man 
with herbs and incantations. Some specialized in rais- 
ing food, others in cooking it. A few men were even 
set aside for the business of thinking. Theirs was the 
task of pondering the problems of life and seeking 
solutions to the baffling contradictions and confusions 
which always arise in a dynamic world. They have 
become the truth seekers, progenitors of our philoso- 
phers and universities. 

Every time the field of interest and activity was 
narrowed it became easier for an individual to master 
the intricate questions of knowledge and of use within 
that field. Obviously, by giving one’s whole time and 
attention to building canoes, the builder learned more 
about materials and skills than if he had spent his life 
performing a large number of unspecialized tasks con- 


*Baccalaureate sermon at St. Lawrence University, May 
9, 1943. 


nected with every phase of economic, domestic and 
philosophic activity. Every one of these processes of 
specializing, however, was accompanied by a weaken- 
ing of a sense of sharing the community life. Forces 
of unification gave way to forces of diversification. 
Some of our theorists declare that the necessary inter- 
dependence which followed, compensated for this lack 
of integration—which is partly true, but only in part. 
The psychological results of working and living in 
separate areas inevitably create misunderstandings and 
open unbridged chasms of estrangement. 


As we all know, this process of specialization has 
been going on at an accelerated rate of speed, until 
today we have arrived at the age of the specialist. 
Instead of making automobiles, a worker pounds one 
bolt, and instead of building houses, workmen lay 
bricks or install plumbing. “The most striking illus- 
tration of this tendency that I have ever heard is con- 
tained in a story about a famous eye specialist who 
was lecturing before a group of physicians. He stated 
that he had spent his whole life in this one narrow 
field, but confessed that he had not been able to 
master all the diseases of the eye. During his lecture 
he expressed the wish that at the beginning of his 
experience he had confined his labors to the covering of 
the eye. Then, perhaps, he would be master of the 
problems which now baffled him. 

This process of differentiation has been going on 


.not only within but also between certain areas of 


human activity. We now set aside a group of persons, 
for instance, who become expert in law and we give 
to them the task of maintaining and defining justice. 
The result is that today the average person can neither 
read nor understand a legal statute. Another group 
of persons called artists specialize in producing beauty 
and so esoteric do they become that poor John Q. 
Citizen has to be instructed in the reasons why a cer- 
tain musical composition is beautiful. He must also 
submit to a guide who conducts him through the art 
museum and points out which is the top and which is 
the bottom of the picture and why. 

The interdependence of interests which results from 
specialization does not guarantee a psychological shar- 
ing. The process of integration is imperfect. Chasms 
of misunderstanding and estrangement are bound to 
open. 

My purpose today, however, is to speak of two 
examples of this specialization; namely, education and 
religion; and to indicate some of the dangers of their 
separation. 

The university, as the organized expression of edu- 
cation, has gradually been set aside from other institu- 
tions to devote itself to the highly differentiated task 
of seeking, discovering, and imparting truth. The motto 
of the university is, “Ye shall know the truth and it 
shall make you free.” Increasingly the energies of 
modern faculties go into research, and the object of 
research is to discover facts. 
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There are two reasons why we want to know the 
truth. One is because there is a hunger of the mind to 
know. Curiosity drives us to analyze and discover. 
The object of this search is not always utilitarian. We 
love the truth because it is true. The rational faculties 
point to truth as the magnetic needle points to the 
north. We serve truth because it lays hold upon us and 
commands us. Thus, in devoting our lives to truth and 
in building institutions dedicated to the pursuit of 
knowledge, we satisfy one of the deepest cravings of the 
spirit, and we exemplify one of the noblest qualities of 
man. 

The other reason which especially concerns us today 
is because we want to be free. By understanding the 
laws of the universe we can be emancipated from 
superstition and error. We can increase power and 
multiply satisfactions in proportion to our control over 
the forces of human nature, society and the universe. 
By understanding disease, we gain health. By under- 
standing electricity, we bid unseen slaves sweat for 
us. By finding out the secrets of the atoms, we create 
new plastics which may serve man in innumerable ways. 
Therefore, we want to know the truth so that the truth 
will make us free. 

But now I come to the main point of my sermon, 
and I thrust this sharp question into your minds— 
does truth make us free? 

Look about you and see for yourself. I fear no 
contradiction when I say that the twentieth century 
has seen more discovery of truth than any equal period 
of time in human history. Yet the inescapable fact 
is that we are not free. We live under more terror 
than ever before. We are enslaved on an unprecedented 
scale. Starvation and disease are engulfing literally tens 
of millions. Our planes of living are going down. We 
must toil harder and longer, we must suffer more 
restrictions. We are not free. Yet we know more truth. 
What is the matter? 

I should like to answer this question under two 
heads: First, when we specialize the truth to an exces- 
sive degree we cut it off from its life context and make 
it impotent. Knowledge alone is not always power. 
Sometimes it is mere pride or ornamentation. It may 
lead to dilettantism. It certainly may be wholly inef- 
fective in making a better world. If I say to a drug 
addict: “Sir, your physiological system is shattered 
because you have taken more drugs than you can 
stand,” will he immediately become free? Far from it! 
The mere fact of knowing does not necessarily bring 
deliverance. Even if we have curative medicines at 
hand the victim does not necessarily avail himself of 
their powers. 

We know that slums breed disease, cause crime, 
frustrate man’s desire for a good life, and we know that 
they are not economically sound. Does that make us 
free? Far from it! There are hundreds of thousands of 
people living in squalor and utter wretchedness in our 
crowded cities despite what we know about slums. 

We know that war is wasteful, antiquated, self- 
defeating and destructive of human values. Yet literally 
millions of men, women and children are being torn 
into bloody shreds of flesh, and millions more will be 
offered to this Moloch. Does our knowledge of the 
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wickedness of war make us free from its ravages? Far 
from it! 

It is obvious, then, that merely knowing is not 
enough. Perhaps our universities have forgotten this 
fact, and by specializing to so great a degree have 
removed truth from its life context and have thus 
made it comparatively impotent. Many an animal 
when brought in from the woods and confined in a 
cage has sickened and died. Often plants taken from 
the fields and put into hothouses wither and pass 
away. So with truth. When taken out of its context 
in real life it, too, loses vitality. It misses the environ- 
ment in which it naturally flourishes. It lacks a sense 
of robust reality. It becomes anemic and pale. 

Life is one. It cannot be successfully departmental- 
ized. The good, the true and the beautiful are insep- 
arably connected. Truth must be related to the good 
and the beautiful. Goodness must be made beautiful 
and true. Beauty must be guided by truth and good- 
ness. Any one of these cut off from the others may 
defeat itself. Truth may become evil; goodness, erratic; 
and beauty, sensuous. 

All knowledge and all virtue must be integrated 
into a living unity. If education is so specialized that 
it speaks a language foreign to life, if it becomes so 
rarefied that it does not meet the pressing needs of 
men, then it becomes unreal—a ghostly wraith which 
haunts the chambers of learning. 

Truth is not a pure abstraction, existing In a 
vacuum. It is of the earth earthy. It resides in relation- 
ships and in concrete realities. In order to produce 
results it must be tied into situations where tensions 
arise and it must become a part of a complex unity. 

If we are to become free, truth must get into the 
world of politics, economics, agriculture, business and 
family life. Perhaps Matthew Arnold gave us one of 
our greatest ideals when he spoke of the need of “seeing 
life steadily and seeing it whole.” This is what I am 


* pleading for in relation to knowledge. It must become 


an integrated part of the stream of life. It must not be 
so specialized that no one can visualize its effects and 
uses. The discovery and development of truth should 
go hand in hand with a realization of what its relation- 
ships may be. 

Perhaps one of the best illustrations of this point 
is the discovery of dynamite. Nobel learned a truth 
and he gave it to the world. He did not ask how it 
might fit into the total scheme of society. Too late 
he saw the horror and destruction which truth would 
bring to humanity. The Nobel Peace Prizes were 
ineffective. The harm had been done. The discoverer 
of dynamite had not seen life steadily and seen it 
whole. 

So with the submarine, the airplane, poison gas 
and other examples too numerous to list. These may 


* make us free, but they can also destroy us. It depends 


upon our integration of truth into goodness and beauty. 
Truth may slay us, or it may save us. There is no 
guarantee in truth itself that it will do either. 

We have now reached a momentous period in man’s 
development, when we must decide whether the truth 
is to be free to make us slaves or whether we are to 


-control truth to make us free. 


Again, in order to win freedom, truth must be 
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linked to action. Knowledge which ends in itself defies 
one of the first laws of psychology; namely, that when 
we feel an emotion or experience a rising tension, we 
ought to provide a wholesome and useful outlet for it. 
Professor James long ago told us that when we are 
inspired by a beautiful symphony we ought to go home 
and speak a kind word to our mother-in-law. 

There is a danger that truth today may become 
departmentalized and esoteric. It doesn’t speak to its 
mother-in-law. In fact, it does not even realize that 
family relatives exist. 
specialized that the average man cannot understand 
its language. The danger is that it will develop its cult 
and devotees who form an unworldly priesthood with- 
drawn into the sacred precincts of learning and remain 
there for life. 

Some of you may fear that I am preaching a gospel 
of utilitarianism and making a plea for a system where 
every truth must be compelled to declare a dividend 
in terms of material results. Far from it! I am, how- 
ever, making a strong plea for a healthy, robust kind 
of knowledge which bears fruit in freedom—a know]l- 
edge which goes out from the halls of learning into the 
world of reality. 

Let me illustrate from an actual instance which has 
come under my observation. A certain university signed 
a contract with a business firm to build a concrete 
walk on its campus. This walk led from the engineer- 
ing school to the main road. Faculty members who 
were experts in the field of building materials used to 
spend part of their noon hour watching the process of 
mixing and laying the cement. They all agreed that 
the materials were below standard, that the path 
would disintegrate rapidly, and that the work would 
have to be done over again in a very short time. Yet 
the contractor went on with his shoddy work, and the 
truth remained locked up in the brains of the university 
professors. 4 

This instance is but a symbol of our failure so to 
organize our knowledge that it shall lead to freedom. 
We know enough about tuberculosis to exterminate it, 
but still its ravages go on. We know enough about 
architecture to eliminate slums, but still they exist. 
We know enough about agriculture to feed the world, 
but millions continue to starve. We have sufficient 
knowledge of production techniques to give every man 
and woman and child in the world a good living, but 
vast numbers are in grinding poverty. We have the 
skills to bring about education and a cultural standard 
for all, but most people even in this rich country do 
not go to high school. We know enough about soci- 
ology to prevent a large degree of crime, but today we 
are making juvenile delinquents on an unprecedented 
scale. : 

Truth sometimes suffers from paralysis, and when 
that happens, it fails to make progress. It becomes 
introvert and static. 

So I might go on endlessly pointing out the fact 
that when truth does not lead to action, it does not 
make us free. 

* * * 


A few minutes ago I said that not only education 


but also religion had suffered from specialization, and - 


I shall now proceed to speak briefly of that fact and 
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its significance, especially in relation to the truth. 

Just as the university is prone to become esoteric, 
so is the church. Religious customs and practices were 
at first largely shared by members of the family and 
by all dwellers in the community. Religion was a 
common concern to everybody and it was integrated 
into art, economics, marriage, birth and death. It was 
a vital part of everyday life. Gradually, however, the 
same process of differentiation that we have seen in 
regard to truth begins to affect religion. 

Into the hands of the priest were delivered certain 
mysteries and practices which tended to become highly 
specialized. In the early development of the race, men 
entrusted to their religious leaders the formulas and 
prayers which must be said with meticulous care in 
order to keep the universe going. If the priest mispro- 
nounced a word of the ritual, the sun would not rise. 
If he made a mistake in the sacrifice, God would visit 
the people with his wrath. 

The priest thus gradually became cut off from the 
nourishing roots of reality. His language became un- 
known to his people. His profession became highly 
technical, and he began to surround both his person 
and his ideas with an estrangement which set him 
apart from his fellows. He developed ritualism which 
was far removed from truth. His goodness even 
became obscurant and often served to keep men in 
ignorance and thus in intellectual as well as spiritual 
slavery. Goodness which becomes specialized from 
truth is built on such a shaky basis that it cannot 
bear the weight of reality. It crumples up and 
collapses. It does not make men free. 

An illustration is to be found in the often repeated 
doctrine that at midnight on a certain day and year 
the world will come to an end. Belief in this cataclysmic 
event has flourished like the green bay tree and will 
again flourish as men turn toward an apocalyptic type 
of religion. It exhorts men to repentance, to cleanse 
the thoughts of their hearts from all sin and vice, and 
to prepare for God’s judgment. Undoubtedly it 
preaches goodness, but a goodness which is so com- 
pletely divorced from a true and sound conception 
of life that it becomes a power for evil. 

So with faith. A revivalist in the Southern moun- 
tain regions exhorted his hearers to have faith that if 
bitten by a rattlesnake God would cure them. He 
called for volunteers and told them that if they did 
not come forward they would be self-convicted of 
doubting God’s power and love. Goaded by this 
challenge, some men offered themselves for the experi- 
ment. They were bitten by rattlesnakes, refused a 
doctor’s care and promptly died. 

Faith is a basic virtue. It is fundamental to all 
religions, to all science, and to all life. But when it is 
cut off from truth it may lead us into mortal error. 
Faith may slay us and destroy our civilization. It may 
lend itself to blind emotionalism and social reaction. It 
may prompt men to surrender their wills to a dramatic 
but evil leader. It may persuade people to believe what 
is absurd and thus set up a warfare between reason and 
religion. 

Take any virtue you will—hope, love, beauty or 
sympathy—separate it from its context in life and it 
may become disintegrative and destructive. Love can 
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be pathological, hope can be fatuous, sympathy can 
be maudlin. Faith, hope and love, to become beneficial, 
must be integrated into all the normal processes of 
life. They must be unitary. They must not be 
specialized into anemic abstractions. They must not 
be like wild flowers brought from the woods and trans- 
planted into the parlor, or like an animal brought from 
the jungle and condemned to a lifetime of incarceration. 

Separate virtue from truth and it becomes a vice. 
Separate truth from virtue and it becomes a jailer. 

Have I now proven my text to be unsound? Are 
you convinced that the truth does not make us free? 

Wait a minute. Jesus put this great saying in the 
future tense. He did not say that truth had made us 
free in the past. He said it shall make us free. That 
statement is in the future tense. It seems to me that 
he was in effect saying that truth, under the proper 
conditions, should and could emancipate us. I don’t 
mean to quibble with words or to persuade you to try 
to dance on the point of a scholastic’s needle. This is 
important. It points to a distinction with a tremen- 
dous difference. I believe that Jesus spoke a great 
truth. You see that, after all, one very undistinguished 
preacher has not been exercising his egotism by pitting 
his poor intelligence against the great authority and 
insight of Jesus. “Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” There is hope for human- 
ity—not a hope that is fatuous and unrealistic, but a 
hope that is born of robust realism. The truth can 
make us free, but we must discover the proper con- 
ditions. 

The way lies clear ahead. Unfetter truth from 
narrowing specializations, link it to life, real life in all 
its varied aspects. Bring it out from the university 
into the crowded, struggling world and let it serve. 
Above all, let it again unite with righteousness that 
truth may be good, and goodness true. 

Our contemporary civilization has been myopic. 
In developing techniques and means it has forgotten 
the Kingdom of Ends. We must learn to ask one 
fundamental question of every activity or interest, 
namely, does it serve some ultimate end which gives it 
validity? Wealth is assumed by many to be a good, 
but it is not necessarily so. It may be an evil unless 
we can be assured that it is related to a sound and 
wholesome purpose. As Ruskin was fond of saying, 
much so-called wealth is really illth because it makes 
for the sickness of society. So with education, which 
many people assume to be the highest good. We have 
seen in Europe how education can be prostituted and 
made to serve the ends of destruction. So with many 
other so-called goods like freedom and initiative. What 
are we free for? Are we free to create dust-bowls and 
to destroy our natural resources? Has not Hitler shown 
initiative? How about criminals and exploiters? 

Without overloading this brief sermon with too 
many illustrations, is it not clear that almost any form 
of good may serve evil? That virtue takes on its 
quality of goodness by serving the good end? That 
any person or any activity may become evil when he 
or it serves the evil end? 

Our culture has trusted too much in facts. It has 
let science go where it will, serving heathen gods. But 
we are suffering for our sins. We are enslaved in an age 
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of enlightenment because our enlightenment is not 
total. We are one-eyed philosophers and have lost the 
ability to see more than one thing at a time. 

Shall we devote ourselves to truth? By all means! 
Shall we continue loyally to support and build uni- 
versities? Without stint and without limit! Let us 
seek truth and pursue it with a passion that knows no 
bounds. But let us remember the great text of Paul: 
“For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against 
all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold 
the truth in unrighteousness.” 

There is the warning. And surely God has not left 
us in any doubt as to his wrath. But let us make an- 
other text by inverting Paul’s words: “The blessing of 
God is revealed from heaven to all godliness and 
righteousness of men who hold truth in righteousness.” 

There is the hope and the promise. A striking 
phrase in the Old Testament illustrates this thought: 
“Truth shall spring out of the earth; and righteousness 
shall look down from heaven.” Must we say that 
earth is earth and heaven is heaven, truth is truth and 
righteousness is righteousness, and never the twain shall 
meet? Or shall we say that truth springs up to heaven 
and righteousness bends down to earth, and the two 
shall be wedded and become as one? 

We can be free, we will be free, but only when 
these two great virtues have been integrated into an 
indivisible whole. Righteousness must be founded on 
truth. It must square with reality. It must har- 
monize with what we know of the universe. But truth 
must be righteous. It must serve the good and not 
the evil. It must seek the Kingdom of Ends. It must 
serve the moral law. 

The University and the Church. Truth and 
righteousness. May they unite to bless men and turn 
this bleeding old earth into a heaven. “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 


A HYMN 


In quietness and confidence shall be your strength—Isa. 
30:15. 


Lord, when the tempting glitter of the world 
Assails the flimsy barriers of my heart, 
Then let me learn to seek a desert place 

4 And for a chastening season dwell apart. 


When from the insistent clamor of mankind 
My weary spirit seeks a brief release 

On some far, lofty mountain of the soul 

May I find refuge and may I find peace. 


When strife and turmoil gather round about, 
When all seems lost—wealth, peace, security, 
May I, like Jesus, rest in utter calm, 

In quiet sleep on raging Galilee. 


And when the final test of courage comes, 
Though it may lead at last to Calvary, 
Let me remember that our Lord found strength 
To conquer fear in lone Gethsemane. 

Una W. Harsen 
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Nature and Human Nature 


CLXXVIII-Back to Nature 


Johannes 


Romer to nature may mean turning again to a 
simple country life, or it may mean the wilder- 
ness overrunning the clearings of man. It may mean 
our turning back to nature for solace or relief, or it 
may mean nature turning back to us with tongue in 
cheek as she sends her grass and vines to cover our 
improvements. 

In the last war men often came upon trenches 
abandoned for a year where birds were singing in 
thickets and poppies were in bloom. 

We have been back to the farm for a week and we 
are departing on the morrow for Boston. We will come 
again in a week or so, of course, but with chastened 
hearts. 

Our little farm, only fifteen or twenty minutes 
away from the village, now is isolated. Our friends 
can’t visit us and we can’t often visit them. The grass 
that always has been cut in the dooryard now over- 
runs everything. It has been a wonderful year for 
grass, much rain and chilly. days, and the hay crop 
will be good. So is the weed crop. We are here a 
month earlier than last year and the season is later, 
but the weeds have a great start. Our gravel road has 
gone back to nature, and the Madame came in today 
with a saucerful of wild strawberries picked in the 
driveway. Crushed limestone must be good for straw- 
berry plants. 

Never has old winter done as much damage. The 
ice storm of January riddled the trees. It may be 
nature’s method of trimming trees, but I prefer man’ 
method. 

In the front yard of our farmhouse are two Lom- 
bardy poplars—the only ones around here—set there 
years ago by my brother. They were a landmark. They 
gave distinction to the place. Now they are like 
picked chickens, and the magnificent top of one is 
wedged into the broken top of our crab apple tree. 

So at Joseph’s View, our guest house, the cedar 
which meant so much to the little place perched on its 
high rock is riddled and practically ruined. The tree 
stood at a corner where the main part of the house 
joined the ell that we built on. It was as artistic a bit 
of natural landscaping as we had, and it made us 
think always of the one pine that guarded the beautiful 
little cottage of our friend Clifford Stetson in Tokyo. 
As the limbs came down last January under their 
weight of ice, they carried down telephone and electric 
power wires, broke a corner of the house and piled up 
around the tree in a mass most difficult to separate. I 


have a fair idea of the quantity of material that came, 
down from the old cedar, for I dragged it all away today © 


to a new pile made around a wild cherry which also was 
destroyed by ice. Whether Tiny will some day cart 
it off in his truck, or some guest will make cedar sticks 
for the fireplace, or my brother George will break it 


into bits for the trash burner, I know not. I have 
done my part, as now we can get into the house. It 
will be interesting to see what happens. I am willing 
to leave the brush where it makes a refuge for some 
rabbit or a home for the winter wren. 

It looks as if several old rosebushes, that have been 
here from time immemorial, have been winterkilled. 
It looks as if our mulberry tree were done for, and the 
ampelopsis vine on our chimney, although a few leaves 
are making their appearance on both. The sluice that 
carries the water under our driveway is stopped 
up, and the water is running down the highway. The 
mice got into the mattress of our best bed at the guest 
house and literally tore it to pieces—the first mattress 
we have lost in the thirty years we have been coming 
here. So, too, the mice riddled the carcass of an owl 
that had come down the chimney. They left a beak, 
some claws and an interesting spinal column. But why 
did the little devils have to scatter the feathers over 
everything? 

Now there is a lot more that I could write of our 
first week at the farm, in which were several dark, 
rainy days—a leak here, a break there, and tangled 
debris everywhere. But I know that I am telling a 
one-sided story. 

While I was dragging the heavy cedar limbs away 
from the house at Joseph’s View, Wilson’s thrush, or 
the veery, was making his wildest gypsy music in a 
thicket along the stream below the house. The indigo 
bunting was singing overhead. Orioles, song sparrows, 
robins, flickers, field sparrows and catbirds were adding 
to the chorus. The last of the white lilacs hung on the 
bush that I myself had planted. The bleeding heart, 
driven back by the new road from the spot it had 
occupied so long, was blooming in the grass. The old 
hills were there in all their majesty and beauty. No 
winter storms can do much-to them. Trees may go 
down, rocks here and there may be loosened, but 
spring comes and summer close behind, and scars are 
covered, and as one looks off, lo it is the same old 
valley. There is the same pull upon the heartstrings 
as one surveys the winding road and his eyes note 
where our valley meets the big one and where one gets 
a hint of what is far away. 

And though the weeds never were so thick or stub- 
born as this year, that which has made the weeds 
has painted the colors of the peony, the columbine, 
the iris and the lily. : 

_ Many things that we often miss we have had in 
this first week of June. We have had the full song of 
the rose-breasted grosbeak every day, from practically 
every tree around the house. For the best tunes of all 
one does not have to go to Carnegie Hall but to Beards 
Hollow in May or June. We have had an unusually 
rich chorus of bobolinks. And the first day that we 
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were at the farm the northern pileated woodpecker 
flew overhead and gave his wild ery as he landed on 
one of the old apple trees. 

A house in the country is a perpetual joy, but like- 
wise a perpetual responsibility. No matter how well 
built, it starts downhill at once. Even income-tax 
authorities recognize this truth and allow a percentage 
of depreciation each year. It is astonishing what a 
number of things can get out of order, and even more 
astonishing how quickly the Madame can see them 
and suggest action. 

I desire here to record my opinion that it is wiser 
to ignore some of the repairs that are called for, 
especially with mechanics demanding twenty dollars 
a day. My motto is, “Stop the leaks and let the rest 
slide.” I fought for a clean, hard driveway for years, 
but now I see that a weed-covered driveway is not 
such a serious thing. I do not condone shiftlessness, 
but I bow to the inevitable. In other words, “I accept 
the universe” in a way that Margaret Fuller could not. 
Snakes, weeds, potato bugs, are part of the universe, 
and if there are too many of them for me to handle, 
I run up the white flag and see what there is in the 
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snake to admire. There was a boy on Guadalcanal who 
claimed that he had to share a foxhole all night with a 
python, and that the python snuggled up to him in the 
small hours of the morning for warmth. The boy com- 
plained that “somehow it: didn’t seem homelike.” My 
point is that if we only will get used to pythons we may 
feel that it is homelike when they snuggle up for 
warmth. At least it seemed homelike when the Madame 
picked wild strawberries in the driveway. And every 
student of nature knows that some weeds have great 
beauty. 

I feel a little ashamed to confess that we had a 
porterhouse steak, eight marvelous loin lamb chops 
and five pounds of potatoes the first week that we 
were at the farm. It was all legitimate—no black- 
market business—but I am not so sure that it was not 
gross favoritism on the part of the German butcher. 

Some such Germans who are a part of the United 
States of America give us hope of a day that is coming 
when storm troopers and Nazis will be things of the 
past in that prolific region whence came the Angles, 
the Saxons and so many others who have helped build 
the modern world. 


Outstanding Religious Books 


HE American Library Association’s annual list 

of outstanding religious books of the year has 
just been released for publication. The list is usually 
released at the annual conference of the American 
Library Association, canceled this year because of 
transportation complications. 

The committee which made the selection con- 
sisted of five distinguished theologians who are also 
educators in the fields of philosophy and religion, with 
the chairman from the staff of a large public library. 

Included on the committee were Dr. Louis Finkel- 
stein, president, Jewish Theological Seminary, New 
York City; Dr. Halford E. Luccock, professor of 
homiletics, Yale University Divinity School, New 
Haven, Conn.; Dr. Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr., 
president, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Dr. John K. Ryan, associate professor of philosophy, 
Catholic University of America; Dr. Matthew Spinka, 
professor of church history, Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago, Ill.; and Miss Edna M. Hull, head of 
the Philosophy and Religion Division, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, Cleveland, Ohio, chairman. 

The fifty books finally selected, chosen from one 
hundred thirty-nine submitted by publishers and 
issued between May 1, 1942, and May 1, 1943, are as 
follows: 


Albright, W. F. Archaeology and the Religion of Israel. Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins, 1942. $2.25. 
A comprehensive picture of the contributions of archaeol- 
ogy to the understanding of Hebrew history and religion, 
by a foremost authority. 


Baillie, John. Invitation to Pilgrimage. New York, Scribner, 
1942. $1.50. 
The grounds of Christian belief persuasively stated for 
those who are ill-content with hasty thinking in religion. 


Baron, S. W. The Jewish Community. Philadelphia, The Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America, 1942, 3 vol. Each 
$2.50. 

An historical and sociological study of Jewish life from 
its beginnings to the time of our American Revolution, with 
a special focus on the European community of the Middle 
Ages and early modern times. 

Volume 3 is devoted to notes, bibliography and index. 


Bower, W. C. Christ and Christian Education. New York, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943. $1.00. 
Analyzes modern Christian education and its relation to 
public education. 


Bowman, J. W. The Intention of Jesus. Philadelphia, West- 
minster Press, 1943. $2.50. 
An original study, centering on Jesus’ conception of him- 
self and the purpose of his ministry. 


Brightman, E. S. The Spiritual Life. New York, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1942. $2.00. 

A much-needed discussion of the concept of the spiritual, 
which has become vague and uncertain in meaning. Analyzes 
the idea of spirit and the implications of the spiritual life 
in the political and economic as well as the religious life. 


Considine, J. J. Across a World. New York, Longmans, 1942. 
$2.50. 
Relates the experiences of a priest assigned to study 

Catholic mission fields in Asia and Africa. 

Devan, S. A. Ascent to Zion. New York, Macmillan, 1942- 
$2.50. 

Addressing readers of the nonliturgical tradition, the au- 
thor urges a speedy, drastic reformation in worship, and 
outlines desirable changes in liturgy, architecture, music, 
education and the attitude of participants. 


Eakin, M. M. and Eakin, Frank. Your Child’s Religion. New 
York, Macmillan, 1942. $1.75. 

Guidance for parents in helping their children find an 

enriching and strengthening religion. Stories from the 
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author’s firsthand experience are used effectively in devel- 
oping conceptions of God, death, prayer, the Bible and race 
relations. 


Farmer, H. H. The Servant of the Word. New York, Scribner, 
1942. $1.50. 
How to preach and how to hear the preaching of the 
gospel in days that make for personal insignificance, futility 
and insecurity. 


Fosdick, H. E. On Being a Real Person. 
millan, 1943. $2.50. 

Wise counsel on overcoming fears, guilt, depression and 
spiritual impotence, based on twenty years of experience in 
dealing with the personal problems of a wide variety of 
people. 


New York, Mac- 


Freehof, S. B. The Small Sanctuary. Cincinnati, Riverdale 
Press, 1942. $2.00. 
Interprets the ideas and ideals of Judaism through an 
admirable commentary on the contents, structure, moods 
and attitudes of the Jewish Prayerbook. 


Furfey, P. H. A History of Social Thought. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1942. $2.75. 

This record of social thinking from prehistoric times to 
the present is an impressive achievement in condensation 
which preserves the interest of a fascinating story. The 
greatest emphasis is on social thinking within the Christian 
church with a particular exposition of the social attitudes 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Hazelton, Roger. Root and Flower of Prayer. New York, 
Macmillan, 1943. $1.75. 
A practical, suggestive discussion of prayer, particularly 
public prayer, stressing its common faults, and also the con- 
tinuing human needs which impel men to pray. 


Heller, Bernard. The Odyssey of a Faith. New York, Harper, 
1942. $2.50. 

Traces the development of the Jewish religion across the 
ages. An excellent popular book by a rabbi who views his 
subject with a detachment which makes the book valuable 
for readers of all faiths. 


Herman, 8S. W. It’s Your Souls We Want. New York, Harper, 
1943. $2.50. 
A vivid firsthand account of the Nazi assault upon reli- 
gion and of religion’s defense against neopagan totalitarian- 
ism. 


Hildebrand, Dietrich von. Liturgy and Personality. New 
York, Longmans, 1943. $2.00. 
Considers the relation of the liturgy, especially the liturgy 
of the Mass, to the development of the Christian life. 


Hiltner, Seward. Religion and Health. New York, Macmillan, 
1943. $2.50. 
A clear, well-balanced discussion of the contributions of 
mental hygiene to religion and of religion to the mental 
health of individual and society. 


Hocking, W. E. What Man Can Make of Man. New York, 
Harper, 1942. $1.00. 

That the world has unity in a living purpose is the heal- 
ing fact presented to modern man who is tired of himself, 
in these wise reflections of a high-ranking philosopher of 
religion. 


Horton, W. M. Our Eternal Contemporary. New York, 
Harper, 1942. $2.00. 

A study of the present significance of Jesus as leader, 

savior and victor, written in an eminently readable style. 
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Jacks, L. P. Confession of an Octogenarian. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1942. $3.50. 

An intensely human and unconventional autobiography 
of the long-time editor of the Hibbert Journal who has 
been an influential force in the religious life of England and 
America. Distinguished for its frankness, candid recogni- 
tion of errors and its reflection of an inner happiness. 


Jones, E.'S. Abundant Living. New York, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1942. $1.00. . 
A devotional book designed for daily reading and packed 
with stimulating thought, imagination and warmth of feel- 
ing. 


Jones, Rufus. New Eyes for Invisibles. New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1943. $2.00. 
Meditations on great issues of life by the leading Amer- 
ican Friend. 


Keller, Adolph. Christian Europe Today. New York, Harper, 
1942. $3.00. 

A comprehensive study of Christianity as it exists both 
openly and secretly in war-torn Europe. The competent 
Swiss author has had access to unusual sources of infor- 
mation. 


Latourette, K. S. The Great Century in the Americas, Aus- 
tralasia and Africa. New York, Harper, 1943. $4.00. 

In this fifth volume of A history of the expansion of 
Christianity its able author deals with both its Catholic and 
Protestant phases in Canada, Latin America, Africa and the 
South Pacific. 


Lee, Umphrey. The Historic Church and Modern Pacifism. 
New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943. $2.00. 

A competent historical survey of the Christian attitudes 
toward pacifism from the days of Jesus to the present. The 
author is a nonpacifist but writes as an historian and not 
as a partisan. Valuable for documentary data as well as 
for interpretation. 


Lewis, C. S. The Screwtape Letters. New York, Macmillan, 
1943. $1.50. 

A decidedly unusual book in the form of letters from a 
witty, experienced devil in “the Kingdom below” coaching 
an apprentice devil on earth, who is assigned to divert a 
young man from becoming a real Christian. Brilliantly 
done. 


Lewis, Edwin. The Practice of the Christian Life. Philadel- 
phia, Westminster Press, 1942. $1.00. 
A concise summary of what Christians ought to know 
and do. 


McConnell, F. J. Evangelicals, Revolutionists and Idealists; 
six English contributors to American thought and ac- 
tion. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1942. $1.50. 

These biographical studies of Oglethorpe, Wesley, White- 
field, Paine, Berkeley and Wilberforce are written with 
sparkling wit and unexpected turns of humor. 


Macintosh, D: C. Personal Religion. New York, Scribner, 
1942. $3.00. 

A modern evangelicalism, consonant with the assured dis- 

coveries of the modern mind, is applied to missions, the 

world-wide church, religious education and personal living. 


Mackay, John. Heritage and Destiny. New York, Macmillan, 
1943. $1.50. 

The author of this excellent little book, starting with the 
assumption that a sense of heritage is the chief determinant 
of destiny, develops the thesis that “the destiny of man is 
fulfilled in the sphere of history when God is chosen as his 
true heritage in personal, cultural and national life.” 
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Maynard, Theodore. The Reed and the Rock. New York, 
Longmans, 1942. $2.75. 
A vigorous study of the compelling personality of Simon 
Brute, a pioneer bishop in the United States during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 


Niebuhr, Reinhold. The Nature and Destiny of Man. Vol. 

Il. Human Destiny. New York, Scribner, 1943. $2.75. 

From the standpoint of his conception of the meaning of 

the Christian gospel, this distinguished author analyzes 

with brilliance and frequent profundity the problems of 
both history and culture, and economics and politics. 


Olmstead, A. T. Jesus in the Light of History. New York, 
Scribner, 1942. $2.75. 
A portrait of Jesus against the living background of his 
own world, recreated by a recognized authority on oriental 
history, with impressive conclusions regarding chronology. 


Osgniach, A. J. The Christian State. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1943. 
$3.75. 
An authoritative Roman Catholic study of the nature of 
the state and its relation to the individual, the family, 
education, property and the church. 


Pius XI, Pope. Social Wellsprings. Vol. U; ed. by Joseph 
Husslein. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1942. $4.00. 

This selection of the most important encyclical letters 
and other documents of Pope Pius XI presents his views 
of social reconstruction, making a real contribution to the 
understanding of Catholic traditions and of the human 
problems of our times. 


Roberts, D. E. and Van Dusen, H. P. Liberal Theology. New 
York, Scribner, 1942. $2.50. 
A scholarly appraisal of the weakness as well as the 
strength and permanent worth of liberalism, by sixteen 
Protestant religious thinkers. 


Robinson, H. W. Redemption and Revelation. New York, 
Harper, 1942. $3.00. 

Although of interest chiefly to rather advanced students 

of theology, this is an important contribution on the rela- 

tionship of God and the divine purpose to historical events. 


Schwartz, L. W. Memoirs of My People Through a Thousand 

Years. New York, Farrar and Rinehart; Philadelphia, 

The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1943, $3.00. 

A pageant of Jewish life from the eleventh century to the 

present time, by a large number of representative writers 
from many lands. 


Shuster, G. N. The World’s Great Catholic Literature. New 
York, Macmillan, 1942. $3.00. 

A rich, admirably chosen anthology of the great legacy of 

Catholic prose, dealing with both sacred and secular themes, 

almost half belonging to the nineteenth century and after. 


Soper, E. D. The Philosophy of the Christian World Mission. 
New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943. $2.50. 
Reconsiders the major strategy and aims of Christian 


missions in a world of increasing nationalism and inter- 
dependent cultures, by a foremost authority on missions. 


Sorokin, P. A. Man and Society in Calamity. New York, 

Dutton, 1942. $3.00. : 

This analysis of the effects of war, revolution, famine 

and pestilence on the major aspects of human life, by 

the provocative Harvard sociologist, is not wholly in the field 

of religion, but religion is central in it. Wide-ranging in 
scholarship and intellectually stimulating. 


Sperry, W. L. ed. Prayers for Private Devotions in War-time. 
New York, Harper, 1943. $.75. 
An unusually fine collection of prayers from many sources, 
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ancient and modern, suitable for private devotions or public 
worship. * 


Stafford, T. A. Christian Symbolism in the Evangelical 
Churches. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1942. 
$2.00. 

_ Text and illustrations explain the nature of the tradi- 
tional symbols used in the Christian church throughout its 
history. Excellent for reference. 


Sweet, W. W. Religion in Colonial America. New York, 
Scribner, 1942. $3.00. 

The first volume of a projected history of religion in the 
United States, by a competent authority. It is a well- 
documented, yet fascinatingly told story of a great and 
stirring epoch. 


Temple, William. The Hope of a New World. New York, 
Macmillan, 1942. $1.35. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in popular and forthright 

style, discusses the personal, social and international prob- 

lems of the present crisis. Beginning with an analysis of 

what is wrong with the Old World he proceeds to a dis- 

cussion of needed postwar reforms, motivated and guided 
by the spirit of Christ. 


Tsanoff, R. A. The Moral Ideals of Our Civilization. New 
York, Dutton, 1942. $5.00. 
In this comprehensive history of ethical theory, attention 
is given to the influence of religion and ethics upon each 
other. 


Wallace, H. A. and others. Christian Bases of World Order. 
New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943. $2.00. 
A brilliant symposium dealing with fundamental Chris- 
tian principles in relation to such special factors in world 
order as race, economic freedom, land, health and labor. 


Wise, C. A. Religion in Illness and Health. New York, Harper, 
1942. $2.50. 
Written by the experienced chaplain of the Worcester 
State Hospital in an untechnical style, for the general reader 
as well as the physician and clergyman. 


Yates, K. M. Preaching from the Prophets. New York, 
Harper, 1942. $2.00. 

Messages of permanent value in the prophets; the con- 
tents and quality of their writings; a picture of each man 
and his social, political and religious background, usefully 
interpreted for ministers and laymen. 


DAWN 


“To Christ be praise, good will to men, 
And glory be to God on high”— 

So writes the Hand with flaming pen 
Across the dawning eastern sky. 


When night shall brighten into morn, 
While cherished dreams fulfillment wait, 
The soul of man shall be reborn, 
And Christ-love conquer deadly hate. 


When all the ills of war have passed, 
Our faith uniting tribe and clan, 

The just shall rule the world at last, 
The kind shall win the heart of man. 


When man shall rise to nobler deed, 
The earth dispel its dismal gloom, 
And truth and good in triumph lead, 
The Hand shall write no more of doom! 


Cuarves Gustav GIRELIUS 
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Helping Dr. Schweitzer in 
Africa 
Kendrick Grobel 


UT of funds received from the special offering of 

December 6, 1942, the Universalist War Relief 
Fund turned over three hundred dollars to the Unitar- 
ian Service Committee without instruction as to its 
specific use. Word has just been received from the 
Unitarian Committee of their disposal of this gift. 
Thinking that the original givers of this money would 
be pleased to know that their gift was so used, they 
are sending it intact to Dr. Albert Schweitzer for the 
support of his mission hospital at Lambarene, French 
Equatorial Africa. Dr. Schweitzer is known among 
Christians the world over as the man who left all—and 
his all was far more than most men ever achieve—to 
serve Africa’s forgotten men in Christ’s name. This 


missionary doctor is world renowned in four distinct 
fields: music, theology, medicine, and ethics. 


Dr. Schweitzer at his hospital at Lambarene 


As a very young man Schweitzer became the world’s 
outstanding authority on Bach. His critical two- 
volume life of Bach is a landmark in musicology. His 
editions of Bach’s organ works are used daily by the 
best American and European organists. He himself 
remains today one of the few great organists of the 
world. 

The theologian Schweitzer’s great book, The Quest 
of the Historical Jesus, must be read by every student 
who wants to understand the development of modern 
lives of Jesus. In his twenties Schweitzer was already 
professor of New Testament in the University of Stras- 
bourg. But at thirty he decided his life was unprofit- 
able—with so much fame and sueccess!—and deter- 
mined to study medicine in order to dedicate himself 
to the relief of misery in Equatorial Africa. With one 
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more doctorate behind him he went to Lambarene 
and with his own hands built up an independent mis- 
sion hospital for black Africans who had never known 
medical care. Until the war of 1914 and between the 
wars he supported the work with funds he raised on 
concert tours in Europe. His experience and research 
as a physician have contributed significantly to medical 
knowledge of tropical diseases. 

In Africa Dr. Schweitzer has continued to write in 
his old fields and also in the new field of ethics. In 
ethics he is known for his basic principle—respect for 
life—a respect that includes man and beast and even 
the humble plant life upon which they depend. The 
accompanying picture beautifully symbolizes his 
brotherly veneration for living creatures. 

During the war of 1914, because of his German 
citizenship, he was stupidly interned as an enemy alien 
and his work was almost destroyed. Now war again 
menaces his mission by cutting off its normal financial 
support. Only the new friends who have come to the 
rescue have enabled him to continue. We are glad to 
have joined the International Missionary Council and 
the Unitarian Service Committee in becoming his dis- 
tant colaborers. 

Dr. Schweitzer’s gratitude for such help can be 
gathered from his recent letter to the Unitarian Service 
Committee*: 

You will excuse me if I write to you in French to thank 
you for the great gift which you have sent my hospital in 
the name of the Unitarian Service Committee. I have not a 
sufficient command of the English language to express myself 
as I should like. The generosity of the people in the United 
States who have helped my hospital touches me deeply. This 
help from the United States came at a moment when I was 
wondering how I could continue the work if the war were to 
last much longer. Please express to the Unitarian Service 
Committee my profound gratitude; I do not know how to 
express my feeling adequately. 

There are three of us doctors here at my hospital. We 
have lived for several years now in the equatorial forests 
where the climate is so hard to endure. We are, of course, 
quite tired, but we have nonetheless kept sufficient strength’ 
to do our work. There are always many sick people who 
come for healing to our hospital. Fortunately, we have re- 
ceived some cases of medicine from our American friends. I 
shall not be able to leave my hospital before the end of 
the war. 


*We publish Dr. Schweitzer’s letter by permission of Rey. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, editor of the Christian Register. 


Part of Our Wartime Job 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


MONTH ago we published a two-page preview 

of 1943 Universalist summer institutes. We hope 
Universalists everywhere studied that spread. We 
hope it has been used to stimulate interest in these 
important educational projects of our fellowship. The 
caliber of the programs and the personnel of the 
faculties should bring a hearty response from our 
people, for the institutes and those running them are 
rightly designed to help church people to serve better 
the needs of this present world. At Ferry Beach, 
though the season has been shortened, four full-sized 
and very rich institutes will be run, that on Youth, 
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July 3-10, Religious Education, July 10-17, Churchman- 
ship, July 18-24, and International Relations, July 
24-31. On the Pacific Coast, Dr. Blauvelt, in co-opera- 
tion with our Unitarian friends, is running a conference 
as this is being written. Ohio’s Buckeye Institute 
comes August 9-16, and Midwest at Shakamak, July 
11-18. 

The theme and spirit expressed by the Midwest 
Institute runs through the courses of all our summer 
schools. “Today Challenges Religious Liberals,” these 
people say, and then they go on to declare the purpose 
of their institute: “We are individually responsible; 
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we are all affected by the forces of our day; we can all 
influence the life of our times; we need direction, vigor, 
togetherness, and techniques. We will explore the 
challenge of: Our heritage in religion, labor, minority 
groups, worship, postwar problems, organized religion.” 
Surely it should be clear to all our people that programs 
concerned with such vital subjects are of primary 
importance to them individually, to their churches and 
communities. This, in part, is your church in action 
doing its duty in wartime helping to build for a better 
world. Every parish should find a way to send its 
quota of delegates to every institute in its area. 


SIX PILLARS OF PEACE 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A most noteworthy contribution toward solution of problems that 
cause world wars has been made by the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace, instituted by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
This is the first of a series of articles that deals with the “Six Pillars of Peace,” the 
fundamentals which the Commission declares underlie the solution of world problems 
to ensure a just and durable peace after victory. 


By John Foster Dulles 


Chairman, Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and. Durable Peace 


S this war turns from a defensive to an offensive 

operation, as territory is regained and as peoples 
are liberated, the United Nations are brought face to 
face with grave problems that will imperil their unity. 
Already we see that threat. Russia and Poland have 
broken relations and opposing factions of French and 
of Yugoslavs compete for sup- 
port from among the Allies. 


great responsibility and see a great opportunity. 
They know that strength and safety do not come 
primarily from material things, but from things of the 
spirit. They know that true greatness is incompatible 
with narrow selfishness and that power, such as that 
which our nation possesses, cannot be divorced from 
broad responsibility. They know 
that if we follow what may 


Developments such as these will 
compel the United Nations to 
make soon the basic decision of 
whether the future is to be one 
of international collaboration. 
If that is not to be, if as in the 
past each nation must depend 
upon itself alone, then the 
United Nations will surely begin 
to play power politics against 
each other. While the form of 
unity may temporarily be pre- 
served, its soul will be extinct. 
The seeds of new war will be 
sown and, indeed, a decisive 
ending of this war may long 
elude us. 

Of course no one nation can 
determine that the future shall 
be one of collaboration. That 


. Assurance, 
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. Political collaboration between 


the United Nations and ulti- 
mately all nations. 


. Collaboration on economic and 


financial matters of world-wide 
import. 


. Adaptation of the world’s treaty 


structure to changing conditions. 


through interna- 
tional organization, of ultimate 
autonomy for subject peoples. 


. Control of armaments. 


. Establishment of the principle 
of the rights of peoples every- 
where to intellectual and reli- 
gious liberty. 


seem the easy path of self- 
sufficiency, the result will be 
internal decay, a mounting hos- 
tility of the rest of the world 
and a certain renewal of conflict. 

Those who believe these 
things, face now the time for 
action. Unless their beliefs are 
soon translated into realities, 
the opportunity to do so may 
not recur in our time. The 
pattern of the future is already 
in the making and before long 
it will have been irrevocably set. 

In order to promote thinking 
and action along realistic lines, 
our Commission has formulated 
a Statement outlining six areas 
within which national interde- 
pendence is demonstrated, and 


requires joint action. But peculiar responsibility rests 
upon the American people, for it was they who, after 
the last war, unexpectedly elected to “go it alone.” 
The shock of that was unforgettable. We cannot 
expect others now to take it for granted that this time 
it will be different. That is a great uncertainty which 
bedevils the present and beclouds the future. It is 
an uncertainty which only the American people can 
resolve. 

Christian citizens should, in this matter, feel a 


where, accordingly, international collaboration needs to 
be organized. We call these the “Six Pillars of Peace.” 

A group of eminent Americans will discuss them in 
a series of articles to appear in this paper during suc- 
ceeding weeks. We hope that this will stimulate many 
others to follow their example. Only widespread dis- 
cussion can produce a clear and dependable mandate 
to our government from its citizens. Only if that man- 
date be to seek international collaboration can we 
expect a Just and Durable Peace. 
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Revolution by Degrees 
Margaret Bond 


T has been said of the British people that they want 

a revolution without going through the revolu- 
tionary process; and what’s more, they get what they 
want. To the professional revolutionary, this is dis- 
appointing. To the British, it is plain common sense. 

It is doubtful whether even the British themselves 
fully understand the extent to which a social, economic 
and even a political revolution has been taking place 
in Britain during the last three years. The process is 
not yet at an end. It is natural and understandable 
that people who are living in the midst of great 
changes are unable to discern them. Woods are notori- 
ously difficult to distinguish from trees. 

A sailor with whom I had a chance encounter the 
other day told me that he had just returned to England 
after two and a half years’ absence in the Mediter- 
ranean and that he was amazed at the remarkable 
changes which had taken place since he was last at 
home. Food rationing, clothes rationing, fuel saving, 
the small newspapers, were some of the things he men- 
tioned as being the most astonishing changes in the 
England of today. On reflection, I realized that great 
changes had occurred. But they no longer surprise 
anyone because they have become part of our daily 
life. 

Not the least drastic of these changes has taken 
place in the rearrangement of private incomes. 

Consider the table printed below. It occurs in a 


book entitled The Burden of British Taxation by | 


G. Findlay Shirras and L. Rostas. 


Years 

Income 1903-04 1913-14 1918-19 1925-26 1937-38 1941-42 
$ 400 56% 5A% 99% 119% 104% 191% 
800 48% 40% %9% 102% 84% 148% 
2,000 53% 44% 102% 62% 5.6% 184% 
4.000 61% 5.2% 16.9% 110% 118% 32.2% 
8,000 5.1% 49% 24.0% 15.2% 18.0% 40.5% 
20,000 5.5% 6.1% 36.6% 23.2% 292% 561% 
40,000 5.0% 8.0% 42.5% 31.2% 39.1% 68.5% 
200,000 48% 84% 506% 444% 55.7% 90.7% 


The above table shows the percentage which has 
been taken by direct and indirect taxation from the 
income of a married man with three children at differ- 
ent periods during the last forty years. 

In the decade before the war 1914-18, the percent- 
age of income taken in taxation from the lowest to 
the highest income was approximately five. Observe 
the fact, extraordinary by present-day Beveridge 
standards of thought, that the poor family with $400 
a year actually paid a higher percentage (5.6) of their 
income than the $200,000 a year family, who got off 
with 4.8 of its income. 

Then came the 1914-18 war, at the end of which 
the poor man was paying twice as much in taxation 
as he had been paying in 1903, whereas the $200,000 a 
year man was being taxed ten times as much as before. 
He was losing half his income, and as the table shows 
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he never recovered from that position. On the con- 
trary, after a further twenty years, he would now be 
glad to be back in what then seemed an outrageous 
position. Today, as the table shows, he has the privi- 
lege of contributing 91 per cent of his income to the 
war effort. 

Though the small man has not been forgotten*by 
the Treasury, the leveling process in incomes which 
has been taking place is illustrated by the fact that 
whereas the rich man now pays over nineteen times the 
tax he paid in 1903, the poor man only pays three times 
as much now as he did then. 

One curiosity of the table is that the $800-$2,000 a 
year groups have paid a smaller percentage of their 
income in taxes than any other group. There are 
several possible explanations of this anomaly, but they 
are of a highly technical character. 

In war, the state is obliged to lay its hands on as 
much income as possible. In doing this, it automat- 
ically levels incomes by taking fat where fat is to 
be found. Naturally, the most grasping chancellor 
could not tax the poor man’s income up to 90 per 
cent. The state not only levels incomes, but it also 
insists on level chances for spending such incomes as 
it leaves to the individual. 

The duchess and her cook, if she is lucky enough to 
have one, are only able to buy the same amount of 
clothing, and if a millionaire breaks his braces it is as 
great a disaster to his home-front as to any other 
man in the land in similar circumstances. Even mil- 
lionaires must keep their trousers up, and a pair of 
braces costs two coupons, if indeed they can be obtained 
at all. 

Dr. Johnson once remarked: “Sir, your levellers 
wish to level down as far as themselves; but they 
cannot bear levelling up to themselves,” 

If Dr. Johnson lived in the Britain of today, he 
would recognize that he was among people who are 
straining every nerve to level themselves down to the 
minimum of personal expenditure in order to level up 
resources for the war effort to the maximum. 


Holding a State Convention 
in Wartime* 


J. Albert Robinson 


E have met together for the one hundred eleventh 
annual convocation of the Connecticut Univer- 
salist Convention with the world in chaos. We are 
confronted with new and perplexing problems. Many 
of our preconceived ideas have been turned topsy- 
turvy, and our firm foundations seem to have been 
transmuted into quicksand. In mental anguish some 
have wondered if the church has failed and if religion 

has become a hollow mockery. 
In view of such pessimism, the holding of our annual 


*Opening address at the one hundred eleventh session of 
the Connecticut State Convention in New Haven, May 12, by 
the president. ’ 
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meeting may seem of little significance. Your trustees 
were confronted with the problem of whether or not 
to hold a convention this year. The Government has 
urged restrictions or abandonment of all conventions, 
religious as well as secular, to alleviate the transporta- 
tion problem. We voted to co-operate to a reasonable 
extent and planned this one-day streamlined program. 
We would not strike our colors. 

We believe that now, if ever, the church is needed, 
that religion is the final bastion of hope, and that only 
by nurturing this vital flame can the poison of depres- 
sion and pessimism be replaced by sane and intelligent 
cptimism and hope. By the same token, the business 
of the church is essential to its well-being. “Wist ye 
not that I must be about my Father’s business?” 

As individuals and as one of the smallest of organ- 
ized groups, we may feel like a voice crying aloud in 
the wilderness. We should take heart, however, when 
we recall the utterances heard over the radio or quoted 
in the press of men of such prominence as General 
MacArthur, Eddie Rickenbacker, Chiang Kai-shek and 
his noble wife, Winston Churchill, and both the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States, who have 
joined their voices in declaring the need of a spiritual 
basis for redemption of the world. 

There is one other observation along this line I feel 
impelled to make. I have been impressed on many 
occasions during recent years by the high level of 
thinking which appears in the trade journals of the 
business world or which has been given utterance by 
business executives before gatherings of supposedly 
hard-boiled and callous-hearted business groups. 

Just one brief example. Two weeks ago this very 
noon I was present at a luncheon meeting of the War 
Council of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the special subject on that occasion being, “In- 
surance As a Public Institution and Its Relation to the 
War Effort.” There were nearly a thousand men in 
attendance. The main address was given by W. Gibson 
Carey, Jr., president of the Yale and Towne Manufac- 
turing Company. His theme was, “I have been trying 
for a number of years to understand some of the forces 
which make life inspiring and truly worth while.” He 
expounded three fundamentals, the second being 
religion. I will quote only three sentences: “The next 
thought which I want to express to you with regard 
to a finer life for each of us and a better society, is one 
which men do not discuss very much together and yet 
it is one which is in the forefront of most of the serious 
minds of our country. It is religion and its effect on 
the whole tenor of thought and ambition of both an 
individual and a nation. Without the anchor of reli- 
gion to tie to, individuals and nations drift into dan- 
gerous seas.” 

I am sure you will agree with me that an expression 
of this sort before such a gathering has tremendous 
implications. 

These many voices from far and near all proclaim 
that only by the sincere application of the principles 
of the Christian religion can we have a world of men 
of good will who will dwell together on this globe in 
peace. 

Of course religion is the leaven which will work in 
the hearts and minds of the men who will mold our 
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destiny, and the church is the medium through which 
it should work. We should, therefore, feel at ease at 
having assembled here for the business at hand. 

But we cannot dodge our own responsibility in the 
furtherance of Christian living. This thought I can 
best express by quoting, in conclusion, from a recent 
sermon delivered by Rev. Emerson Schwenk: 

“We must not forget that God needed Jesus to 
make himself visible to the world. In the same way, 
though for a different purpose, he needs you and me 
to help complete the work begun with the creation of 
the world. God is powerless to express himself until 
a man gives himself to God for God’s use. 

“The floor socket in your house is useless until you 
plug in a bulb or attach a motor so that the power will 
work for you. Just as the power needs the bulb to 
create light, so God needs your hands to work for him. 
He needs your heart, mind, soul, to make himself visible 
to the world.” 

In this spirit, therefore, let us devote our minds and 
hearts to the business of this convention during the few 
hours which have been allotted for this purpose. 


It is the little kindnesses done quietly, not the grand 
gestures in the public arena, that make the deepest 
impression. A wave of the hand is a small thing, but 
how much it may mean! Traveling in a bus along a 
country road I watched the busy conductress. There 
were parcels to sort out, and columns of figures to 
maneuver on an elusive slip of paper. Every second 
counted as the bus neared its destination—but reaching 
a moorland stretch, she opened the door, leaned out, 
and waved. The tiny hand of a small boy perched on 
a gate waved back excitedly. “He comes down from a 
cottage a mile away at this time every day to wave to 
me. I don’t know who he is,” said the conductress. 
Then, as she resumed work: “He seems a lonely little 
soul!” 

A Lothianburn reader says of this same bus con- 
ductress: “She is frequently in charge of the bus by 
which I travel from the city, and is most competent in 
the art of caring for her passengers. If elderly or 
frail persons join the bus they are helped on and off 
and found seats. If an unattended child needs help 
and guidance he or she is looked after with motherly 
care. But if passengers try to occupy more space than 
they are entitled to or otherwise incommode their 
fellow passengers they are promptly shown where they 
get off!” 

The correspondent, who is well known in the public 
life of Scotland, continues: “I could tell many stories 
of this lady’s methods of doing more than she is bound 
to do for those in need of care, but space confines me 
to one. Ona wintry day I got on her bus, and noticed 
that she did not have her coat on, though everyone 
else was happed up to the ears against the drifting 
snow. 

“J finally discovered her coat covering the knees of 
two old ladies in the front seats. 

“Verily, a Good Samaritan!”—The 
Evening News. 


Edinburgh 
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LAST MESSAGE OF BISHOP LEONARD 
ISHOP ADNA WRIGHT LEONARD was making a trip 


on behalf of American Protestant churches, to visit army 
and navy units stationed on three continents, when he met 
death in a plane crash in Iceland. 

He was officially representing the General Commission 
on Army and Navy Chaplains, of which he was chairman, and 
was also delegated to act as spokesman for the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. More than thirty denominations are partici- 
pating members of these bodies. 


* * * 


Following is the last report cabled to the General Commis- 
sion by Bishop Leonard. It was sent from London before the 
start of the ill-fated trip to visit servicemen in Iceland: 


What can the folks at home do for the men overseas? 
Here are two things I have learned while in the United King- 
dom that can be said in answer to that question: 1—Write 
cheerful news; don’t send your worries. 2—Do what you can 
to assure jobs and a future for the men returning home after 
the war. , 

You have heard that the happiest day at an army post 
.or a naval base is the day the mail arrives. But I have found 
that there are times when it is the wnhappiest day. 

Too many mothers, sisters and sweethearts sob out their 
fears and their loneliness in letters. This is still true even 
after many appeals have been made to show more bravery. 

Here in England many officers and chaplains, and not a 
few enlisted men, have told of the depressing effect that word 
from home often has. One Red-Cross worker said to me: 
“T sometimes dread to see the mail come, because many of 
the letters discourage our men. Please tell the people in 
America to write cheerful letters, not doleful ones.” 

Concerning the second point, chaplains tell me they are 
being asked constantly by enlisted men about what is going 
to happen when they return after the war. The men often 
worry about whether they will be able to obtain jobs. One 
‘Virginia lad said to me that he knew the men would give a 
better account of themselves if they could be assured that 
after their job overseas was done, they would find other work 
waiting for them at home. 

One magnificent thing to see is the attitude of the soldiers 
and sailors over there. I have talked now with scores who 
have returned recently from some combat zone. ‘There is 
no whining, no complaining. They of course want the war 
to be over as soon as possible, and the injured are eager to 
return to battle to get on with the job. 

In one of the base hospitals I visited there were a number 
of British and American soldiers who had been wounded in 
Tunisia. I talked for some time with a lad from Illinois, who 
was recovering from wounds in the arm and leg. When I 
asked how he felt about being away from home and in a hos- 
pital, he replied: “Well, I should like to see my folks, but you 
know we must finish up the job and I hope to be in Tunisia 
when the Allies take over.” 

The importance of music—familiar American music—to 
these men was illustrated on one of my jaunts to visit a 
number of units. The trip was rather long and wearisome. 
Presently, a soldier was heard to hum a part of a well-known 
opera. He was asked to sing, and promptly rendered parts 
.of three operas. We learned later that he was Master Ser- 
geant Emil P. Jallouk of New York City, born in Palestine, a 
naturalized American citizen, a graduate of Emory University. 
Soon he had the entire car singing. They sang “Old Man 
River” and “Silver Threads Among the Gold”; then “Jingle 
Bells” and “The Man on the Flying Trapeze.” After a mo- 
ment’s pause, our sergeant led the group in singing “Rock of 
Ages, cleft for me.” Verse after verse of that hymn was sung 
with an intensity of feeling I have seldom, if ever, heard 
equaled. 

To be associated with our chaplains and our servicemen 
for days at a time is a rare privilege. Never have I been 
more proud of being an American—Methodist Information. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


ARTHUR W. BARTLETT 


Russevu H. Wuirinc 


AC the annual meeting of the Third Universalist Society of 
Weymouth, Mass., held on May 10, 1943, it was voted 
that the moderator appoint a committee to write a sketch 
of Arthur W. Bartlett. The moderator appointed Russell 
H. Whiting. 


The following is respectfully submitted: 


Arthur Washburn Bartlett was born in North Weymouth 
on September 18, 1854, and died at his. home there on Septem- 
ber 23, 1942, in his eighty-ninth year. 

A lifelong resident of Weymouth, he became interested in 
the Third Universalist Society of Weymouth at an early age. 
The name of Bartlett has always been identified with this 
society, his father, John Warren Bartlett, having been one 
of its founders. It is interesting to note that one of the 
three places where the original warrant calling for the forma- 
tion of this religious society was posted in 1853 was the store 
of his father. Mr. Bartlett was associated with his father for 
many years in the grocery business and eventually succeeded 
him in it, retiring in 1926. 

He joined the parish on March 19, 1878, and at his death 
was the senior member both in years and length of member- 
ship. 

He was first elected an assessor or member of the parish 
committee in 1885, and until 1934, a period of forty-nine 
years, he served in that capacity a total of twenty-four years, 
or nearly one half of the time. His terms of continuous serv- 
ice were two, three, ten and nine years, respectively. 

Elected collector in 1893, he served continuously in that 
office until 1914, a period of twenty-one years. 

In 1897, his name appears as a member of the first board 
of trustees of parish funds, and he served on that board, the 
only one of the original members, until his death forty-five 
years later. 

Always zealous of the Universalist Church, interested in 
the activities of all branches of the society, I can only note 
briefly some of his interests, taken in part from the parish 
records and supplemented by an acquaintance of over half 
a century. 

As one of the assessors in 1886 he served on a committee 
to confer with a committee from the Ladies’ Sewing Circle 
in regard to installing pews in the church auditorium and 
carpeting the church; and, in accordance with a later vote of 
the parish, was one of the committee chosen to have this done. 

His name appears on the committees for various parish 
suppers, on a committee to entertain the Old Colony Asso- 
ciation, on a committee to make arrangements for celebrating 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the dedication of the church 
building, on a committee to consider the purchase of a church 
organ, and later on a committee to act with the donors of a 
memorial organ in selecting same. : 

He served as moderator at various meetings of the parish. 

He was chairman of a committee for the celebration in 
1923 of the fiftieth anniversary of the dedication of the 
church building. 

In July, 1925, there appears on the parish book a record 
of a vote of thanks extended to Arthur W. Bartlett for the 
gift of a memorial window, which in January, 1926, was 
dedicated to John Warren Bartlett, his father. 

He served on a committee appointed in 1927 to hold a 
reception for our beloved pastor, Dr. Charles R. Tenney, who 
died in 1928 during his pastorate in our church. 

He also served on innumerable minor committees. 

Mr. Bartlett leaves a son, two daughters, and a brother. 

He will be greatly missed in the church, where he was 
a constant and faithful attendant, even on the Sunday pre- 
ceding his death. 

I remember him as a teacher in the Sunday school, as a 
member of the church choir, as a member of the Universalist 
Men’s Club, fraternally as a Mason, and always as a friend. 
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THE ILLINOIS CONVENTION 


Donaup K. Evans 


HE one-hundred-sixth meeting of the Illinois Universalist 

Convention was called to order by the president, Dr. E. E. 
Davis, of Avon, at 10:15 am., Tuesday, May 11, in the 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. Between seventy and eighty delegates 
answered the roll call, representing every active church in the 
state. The program of both the convention and the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women of Illinois was streamlined to 
the limit and confined almost entirely to the necessary business 
and elections. 


High-lighting the convention session was the report of the 
acting superintendent, Rev. W. J. Arms, of Peoria. Mr. Arms 
gave the convention an over-all picture of church conditions 
throughout the state. In most instances it was a picture of 
churches operating efficiently. Much of his time and effort 
had been given to the churches of the southern part of the 
state, where little has been done for the past few years. It 
was encouraging to learn that these churches are reorganizing 
and asking for regular preaching services. It would seem that 
one of our needs is for a modern circuit rider, one who has 
a conception of the real meaning and place of religious educa- 
tion in its widest sense and its application to rural life. 


The treasurer, William D. Kerr, of Oak Park, reported the 
net worth of the convention “as of April 30, 1943, to be 
$69,398.01; the operating or income account for the first eight 
months of the current year to show an excess of income over 
expenses of $434.83; and the convention to be trustee of trust 
funds amounting to $48,504.31. Dr. Frank D. Adams, secre- 
tary of the Fellowship Committee, reported twenty-one 
ministers and twenty-six churches in fellowship with the con- 
vention. 


Due to the shortness of the convention session, recom- 
mendations and resolutions committees were eliminated. One 
resolution was presented from the floor, and adopted, asking 
Universalists to do everything in their power to promote the 
resettlement of Japanese-Americans and to help remove dis- 
crimination against Negroes as practiced by the Red Cross 
in the blood banks and in business and industry. 


The following officers were elected: President, Dr. E. E. 
Davis, Avon; vice-president, Mrs. Belva Henniges, Peoria; 
secretary, Rev. Donald K. Evans, Chicago; treasurer, William 
D. Kerr, Oak Park; trustees (three-year term), Holbrook 
Mulford, Oak Park, Rev.. Walter H. Macpherson, Joliet, 
Rev. William R. Bennett, Elgin; Fellowship Committee, Rev. 
Walter H. Macpherson, Holbrook Mulford, Rev. Donald K. 
Evans; preacher of the occasional sermon for 1944, Rev. 
George H. Thorburn, Galesburg. 


At the luncheon meeting Rev. Carl H. Olson of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, and representative of the 
trustees of the Universalist Church of America, was the 
speaker. His subject was, “The Future Cannot Be the Past.” 


Following luncheon the convention adjourned in favor of 
the Association of Universalist Women of Illinois to re- 
assemble at St. Paul’s Universalist Church at 8:00 p.m. for 
a platform meeting. After a short organ recital by Glenn M. 
Tindall, organist of the church, Rev. W. J. Arms led the 
worship service. The address of the evening was given by 
Rey. Carl H. Olson on the subject, “The Dimensions of Our 
Religion.” These, he indicated, could not be less broad than 
the freedoms we are fighting for in the war, but to attain them 
it will be necessary to stretch our minds more than has been 
our custom. 

In spite of inclement weather, travel rationing, and a con- 
vention of one day instead of the usual three days, the one- 
hundred-sixth session was felt to be most worth while. No 
vast programs were outlined, no resounding resolutions were 
adopted, but a state-wide fellowship was renewed, business 
was efficiently transacted, horizons were expanded, and there 
was a quiet assurance that Universalism is a live’ issue in 
Illinois. 
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THE IOWA CONVENTION 


Erriz McCotitum Jones 


HE Iowa Universalist Convention met for its one-hundred- 

first annual session in Webster City, June 11-13. In spite 
of gas rationing and other obstacles to travel there was a 
good attendance, places represented being Waterloo, Mitchell- 
ville, Mt. Pleasant, Manchester, Cedar Falls, Des Moines, and 
Iowa Falls. Guests from out of state were Rev. Horton 
Colbert of Rochester, Minn., and Rev. and Mrs. O. G. 
Colegrove, who served in Iowa for many years but are now 
living in Stockton, Ill. 


In addition to routine business, the main points were the 
address on Friday evening by Mr. Colbert on “Today’s Chal- 
lenge to Religious Liberals”; a communion address on Satur- 
day evening by Mr. Colegrove and a short talk on “Religion 
and Democracy” by him at the Sunday morning service. Also, 
Rev. Verna A. Rheingans of Niles, Mich., who has been 
preaching for a month in Mitchellville and has accepted a call 
to that church, beginning her work at once, spoke to the 
women’s session on “Churchwomen of Today,” and again on 
Saturday afternoon on “Finding Our Homeland.” All these 
addresses were heard with satisfaction and profit and lifted 
the convention to a high level. 


One feature of an Iowa convention that is found valuable 
is a series of classes for younger people, of whom there is 
usually a good number present. This year Miss Nelle M. 
Housden of Waterloo held two classes with new methods of 
Bible study that were attended eagerly by every young person 
available; and Mr. Colbert presented two studies to the same 
group—“Training Youth as Church Leaders” and “Youth 
Finding Church Tasks.” Not only all younger members, but 
the older persons who could arrange time for them, found Mr. 
Colbert’s talks of interest. 


Mr. Colegrove’s presence added greatly to the interest of 
the sessions, not only because his friends were glad to have 
him with) them again—he has attended these annual gather- 
ings for many years—but because the absence of Dr. Laura 
Bowman Galer, kept away by illness, left vacant places in 
the program which he graciously consented to take. 

One shadow on the sessions was the inability of the presi- 
dent of the convention, C. R. Shane, of Waterloo, to be present. 
Mr. Shane is in training in the Air Corps and has carried his, 
duties to the convention during the past year at much personal 
sacrifice. When time came for elections there was strong feel- 
ing that he ought to be retained in office as a token of appre- 
ciation for his several years of devoted service to our work. 
But the counsel prevailed that he should be relieved for the 
time of both the care and the responsibility of his office, and 
that work of other officers would be simplified if there was a 
resident presiding officer. The election therefore resulted in 
the following list of officers for the coming year: President, 
Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, Webster City, who as vice-presi- 
dent had been in charge of all the sessions; vice-president, Guy 
Van Fleet, Waterloo; secretary, Mrs. O. S. Franklin, Des 
Moines; treasurer, Harold Davis, Mt. Pleasant; trustee, Mrs. 
Charles Kammerdeiner, Waterloo. The last three were re- 
elected. 


Officers of the Women’s Association for the coming year 


: are Mrs. Thomas Wildman, Mitchellville, president; Mrs. H, 


P. Rasmussen, Cedar Falls, vice-president; and Mrs. John Eck- 
stein, Webster City, secretary-treasurer. The women had an un- 
usually valuable and interesting session, largely through ef- 
forts and plans of Mrs. Wildman, the former vice-president, 

Sunday-school officers elected were Dr. Laura B. Galer, 
president; Charlene Seiser, Webster City, secretary; Mrs. 
Verna Harvey, Waterloo, treasurer. 

Social affairs for the young people included swimming-pool 
trips, a hike, an evening party after the program, and an 
early Sunday-morning breakfast at a downtown café. Socially, 
as well as practically and spiritually, this was an unusually 
fine convention for Iowa people. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


THAT MONSTROUS STRUCTURE OF NONSENSE 


To rue Eprror: 


For once I find myself in happy agreement with Henry W. 
Pinkham who labels (issue of June 5) the editorial views of 
Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison of the Christian Century as “a 
monstrous structure of nonsense.” As I have not looked at the 
Century since Pearl Harbor, I would not know for sure. But 
the editorial build-up that preceded the great letdown of 
December 7, 1941, was certainly not only monstrous but 
dangerous. 

I recall an issue of the Christzan Century of April, 1940, 
which contained editorial condemnation of Admiral Taussig 
(now retired) and his testimony on naval strategy before a 
Senate committee. Admiral Taussig described to a tee the 
turn of events in Japan, and his outline then of the shape of 
things to come and what to do about it reads now like a 
record of events which happened, rather than a prophecy, so 
accurate was it. Naturally, the Admiral called for a bigger 
navy and for the fortification of Guam, Wake, ete. But 
Dr. Morrison knew more than an old seadog who had merely 
given his life to a study of such matters, and the warnings and 
recommendations were dismissed as the reiterated mouthings 
of the Big Navy Gang. 

From then on the Christian Century became more and 
more set on the war in Europe as being Europe’s war, and 
Roosevelt’s war, but never the war of the free which it turned 
out to be. And practically never a line about Japan, although 
the editor could have informed himself whether there was any 
fire behind the smoke that Taussig and others like him were 
smelling. 

So it happened that Pearl Harbor caught the Great 
Morrison in his editorial undies, looking very red and dis- 
comfited. Since then he has been trying to rehabilitate himself 
as an authority. It would seem from Mr. Pinkham’s letter 
that Dr. Morrison has no more succeeded with the people he 
pleased prior to Pearl Harbor than with the people whose 
intelligence he affronted up to Pearl Harbor. So as far as I 
am concerned, “a monstrous structure of nonsense” it is, and 
was! 

W. Writ 
Lynn, Mass. 


OUR EDITORIAL WAS PITIFULLY INADEQUATE 


To rue Epiror: 


I should like to address this letter to the editor who con- 
tributed “The Unconverted Who Die in Battle.” Naturally I 
do not know whether that is yourself or one of your asso- 
ciates. I am inclined to take it as yours. 

I consider the most needed salvation of mankind today 
to be the realization in a living reality of the universal brother- 
hood of man. My God is a purely cosmic concept, not a god 
of human attributes. In God resides all wisdom, all truth, 
all the infinite mysteries. Since man has no factual explana- 
tion or power to reproduce or truly comprehend any of the 
ultimate mysteries, it is exactly logical to say that his igno- 
rance is as infinite as those mysteries are infinite. But the 
laws of nature may be observed, studied, and by degrees 
understood to some extent. But man has only made a pin- 
prick in his ignorance in the greatest of such discoveries. The 
laws were there all the time; the radio, the X-ray, the 
airplane. God did not bring this knowledge to man; man 
sought it and discovered it. But in the material and scientific 
fields of truth it would be utterly unintelligent to say that the 
devout workers, the seekers after scientific knowledge, were 
in any significant sense followers or devotees of Jesus. I find 
too much wisdom and sincere devotion to universal brother- 
hood in such lives as those of Tagore, Maeterlinck, Whitman, 


Housman, Burbank, and thousands of others who regard the 
entire Christian structure as only one link, and not the most 
significant one either, in the long history of man’s changing 
concepts regarding religion. : 

I am not sure that there is a better guide for personal con- 
duct than the golden rule, which is historically far more an- 
cient than the Christian era. However, even that rule gives 
us no “absolute” as to what is good or bad; its results are 
highly relative and extremely divergent in expression. The 
Chinese adage, “Ten men, ten opinions,” says a volume. Ap- 
ply the golden rule to ten different individuals of widely dif- 
ferent backgrounds, trainings, knowledge and wisdom, and 
presented with the same choice of personal reaction to a 
given situation, you will most likely have ten different re- 
actions or patterns of conduct. Therein lies the confusion 
resulting from the Christian deification of a myth; your Cath- 
olics, Jews, Christian Scientists and the vast array of Protes- 
tant denominations all interpreting the same book differently, 
all applying the same golden rule and emerging with quite 
different concepts and therefore conducts. Must we not af- 
ford, then, to the individual, and to him alone, the decision 
as to what is worth while, what is right and wrong, what for 
him is his answer in conduct to the golden rule? The only 
other alternative would seem to be to set up a certain intellec- 
tual and spiritual aristocracy, a priesthood; whose interpreta- 
tions must be regarded of greater worth and which the lowlier 
membership must accept or be lost. 

“Egypt, India, Chaldea, China, Mexico, Peru—all know 
the myth of the child-god born of a virgin; and the first Jesuit 
missionary to China discovered that the miraculous birth of 
Christ had been anticipated by Fuh-Ke, who was born in 
3468 B.c. It has very truly been said that if a priest of an- 
cient Thebes or Heliopolis were to return to earth he would 
recognize, in Raphael’s painting of the Virgin and Child, the 
picture of Horus in the arms of Isis. The Egyptian Isis, like 
our own Immaculate Virgin, was represented standing on a 
crescent moon and crowned with stars. Devaki also is depicted 
for us bearing in her arms the divine Krishna, while Istar, in 
Babylon, holds the infant Tammuz on her knees. The myth 
of the Incarnation, which is also a solar myth, is thus re- 
peated from age to age, under different names, but it is in 
India, where it almost certainly began, that we find it in its 
purest, loftiest, and most significant form. 

“. . . all of these texts belong to the pre-Christian era, a 
fact which we must always keep in view; not because of any 
feeling of hostility toward the great religion of the West, but 
in order to give the latter its proper place in the history and 
evolution of human thought. 

“The Great Secret, the only secret, is that all things are 
secret. Let us at least learn, in the school of our mysterious 
ancestors, to make allowance, as they did, for the unknowable, 
and ‘to search only for what is there: that is, the certainty 
that all things are God, that all things exist in him and should 
end in happiness, and that the only divinity which we can 
hope to understand is to be found in the depths of our own 
souls.” 

From the scholarly, brilliant, loving pen of Maeterlinck 
comes a faith which might have a right to the term Univer- 
salist. And before I would even care to listen to any Christian 
who claims superior merits for his book and his interpretations, 
I should wish to know that he had made an equally diligent, 
scholarly, exhaustive, loving search for the available historical 
records as Maeterlinck has. I would wish any who set them- 
selves against his findings to have contributed equally to the 
Good, the True and the Beautiful, and to the realization of 
the universal brotherhood of man, not the universal Christian 
brotherhood of man. Maeterlinck is yet known to the con- 
temporary world chiefly as a poet and a naturalist, his Blue 
Bird, Life of the Bee, Life of the Ant, etc. Few of the mass 
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are even aware of his greatness as a scholar of religion or of 
the immeasurable value of the spiritual heritage which he 
leaves to all mankind. “But a moral or spiritual event rarely 
propagates itself quickly through the masses. It is opposed 
by too many forces which would gain by its suppression.” 

The same support for a non-Christian brotherhood (in fact 
which Christianity as such is powerless to realize) can be 
found in Whitman, in Tagore, even in Housman. 

And so for the unconverted who die in battle your answer 
to me and to these seems pitifully inadequate. Do you really 
think your angels appeal much to the gallant Indian soldiers 
in the Eighth Army or to the thousands of valiant Russian 
soldiers? Can you honestly feel that your Universalist con- 
vention has a remote hope of combining even the Christians 
to say nothing of expecting all other religions eventually to 
bow to Christianity as the superior, divine revelation of God, 
the Unknowable, Allah, En-Sof, Jahweh? In fact after reading 
your editorial three times I am utterly at a loss as to what 
difference in eternal glory you do believe in as between the 
unconverted and converted who fight for freedom. In all 
seriousness and conceding good heart and sincerity on your 
part I wish you would give me your straightforward, unequivo- 
cal answer to that one question. Speaking to non-Christian, 
say Russian and Indian, unconverted Christian soldiers, fight- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with the various Christian allied 
soldiers, what is your Universalist answer as to their respective 
rewards? And if there is no difference in their rewards how 
logically claim any superior merit of the one religion over an- 
other which has brought them to the same unity of conduct, 
devotion and sacrifice? ; 

Dwicut A. Davis 


San Francisco, Calif. 


With much of this letter Universalists can agree. Is it, 
then, so absurd to say that a scientist who lays down his life 
for truth is a follower of Jesus? The gentleman argues at 
Jength to convince us that we ought to judge for ourselves 
what is right when Christ laid down that law and we have 
been trying to follow it for one hundred fifty years. 

He has queer ideas about Christians and the sect called 
Universalists. We are not making pretentious claims. We are 
saying that people ought humbly to try to find more truth and 
apply that truth in their own lives and in society. The fact 
that we don’t throw overboard our Christian inheritance does 
not mean that we do not welcome Chinese or Russians or 
Indians or Central Africans as brothers. 

The best sentence in this long letter, half of which we have 
to omit, is the statement that what we wrote was pitifully 


inadequate. 
Tue Epriror 


COMMENT ON MR. BUTLER’S ARTICLE 


To rue Eprror: 

I refer to Mr. Butler’s reply in the last issue of THE 
Leaver to my article on “The Life and Thought of James 
Relly.” 

The matter of Relly’s congregation continuing is most im- 
probable, as borne out by the studies of Dr. Richard Eddy. 
The connection of Winchester with Relly’s followers is not 
certain, but Mr. Butler gives no sources and so I am unable 
to check on the reliability of his sources. 

In any event, these are minor considerations in my paper, 
and were mentioned incidentally. To debate them would be 
to throw the thesis and purpose of my article out of focus. 
To deal with Mr. Butler’s speculations about the sources of 
Relly’s thought would take considerable space, and since his 
argument is from my silence on the subject and not an at- 
tempt to refute what I have said, I think it unnecessary. I 
find nothing in Relly’s contemporaries to change what I have 
written about Relly’s thought, its aim, and its origin—neither 
has Mr. Butler, he only suggests that there might be some- 
thing there. 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Wayne K. CiyMER 
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NO USE ATTACKING ORTHODOX 


To tHe Eprror: 


There seems to be a great concern on the part of reli- 
gious liberals about the alleged narrowness of the beliefs of 
the more orthodox. There are efforts to convert or change 
their minds to a more open field of thought and one that will 
bring some freshness and newness with it. Is such an effort 
worth while? Is it not true that the errors of the orthodox 
cause them to lose strength continually until we face the 
situation in America where most of the people are no longer 
churchgoers? At one time they were. There is no great use 
in bothering with those who already hold reactionary beliefs. 
The field of thought is with those who are adrift because 
they can find little satisfaction in any religious field or because 
they have never even tried to discover any better substitute 
for the old ideas they have completely discarded. It is the 
field for the new and progressive thinkers to find their ad- 
herents amongst the disillusioned in life rather than amongst 
those who are already fast in the folds of “Bible prophecy.” 

The liberal movement in time should possess all the life 
and freshness that it claims. That is partly a poetical quality 
and might even require a really gifted ministry which is both 
highly intellectual and yet with the gift of visionary splendor 
that will capture the allegiance of multitudes. Freshness is the 
need of our liberal churches and a spiritual “lightness” if we 
might call it that. 


Chicago, Il. 


Earu PETERSON 


PROPERTY RIGHTS AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


To THE Eprror: 

The tragedy of civilization is its failure, after thousands 
of years, to perceive a basis on which everybody would be 
willing to have his property rights computed. An appeal to 
patriotism is no answer: we can imagine a plea of patriotism 
to those Europeans who, in the early part of the fifteenth 
century, continued to persist, in face of a government defense 
of a flat earth, that the earth was a round body. The serenity 
of the United States to time of the Civil War was due to a 
practically universally accepted premise on which to estab- 
lish all property claims: the so-called “social gains” of the 
present administration mean no more than accomplishment of 
utter confusion as to what is the proper starting point from 
which to figure what belongs to anybody. 

Sparta, IIL. Mary ALLEN GRANT 


VIGILANCE ON THE HOME FRONT 


To rue Epiror: 

On June 8, 1942, the United States Supreme Court, by a 
5-4 vote, upheld the constitutionality of an ordinance of the 
city of Opelika, Ala., requiring book agents to pay a license 
fee of ten dollars per annum, and transient distributors five 
dollars per annum. 

Justice Reed wrote the majority decision, and Justices 
Frankfurter, Jackson, Roberts and Byrnes agreed with him. 
Justices Stone, Black, Douglas and Murphy dissented. 

In February of this year Justice Rutledge took the place 
of Justice Byrnes, and soon after, the Court reconsidered the 
case. On May 3, the Court, again by a 5-4 vote, reversed 
itself and declared the Opelika and similar ordinances un- 
constitutional. 

Justice Douglas, writing the opinion for majority, declared 
it unconstitutional. 

Itinerant evangelists, who preach through literature dis- 
tributed or sold, Douglas held, are as worthy of protection 
as are the well-paid preachers who disseminate their belief 
from the pulpit. Distribution of literature is a constitutional 
privilege which may not be taxed (unless fee is only nominal) , 
for the power to tax may be exercised in a way that would 
destroy the privilege. Semper idem. 


Binghamton, N. Y. Hans WAGNER 
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FROM CHAPLAIN FISKE 


To THE Eprror: 

On the parish bulletin of the Haverhill Universalist church 
appears the following from Chaplain Wallace Fiske: 

Some of the chaplain’s thoughts gleaned from his letters 
home——‘Each day I become firmer in my conviction that my 
choice to enlist was the right one. I belong in this vital work 
at such a time, and I know now that it would have been 
terribly wrong for me to stay out because of my convictions 
on the evils of war. I would have felt like one who passed 
by on the other side, because these men are crying for what I 
have to give and I cannot hand them stones or absent treat- 
ment, and, of course, my experience will count for something 
in the postwar world. This is life and we must live it as it 
comes, giving and taking the most and best from every present 
moment, for that is all the time we ever really have (remem- 
ber that truth expressed in Thornton Wilder’s “Our Town”) , 
but life is more than just the happy and pleasurable side, and 
those that explore the one side only are lost and bewildered 
when plunged into the other side—that of separation, loss and 
sacrifice. Perhaps, for the first time, for all of us, religion we 
have professed is being tested.” 


A UNIVERSALIST ANCESTRY 


To rue Eprror: 


Am sending money order for $2.50 to renew my subscrip- 
tion to THe CuristiAN Leaper. Have taken it so many 
years would feel lost without it, and my mother, who is in 
her ninety-third year, reads it every word. As we cannot 
attend our own church it keeps us in touch with what is 
going on in the different churches, in which we are always 
interested. My great-grandfather took the paper—I presume 
about one hundred years ago. I don’t know what name it 
was under then. Hope I may be able to keep it as long as I 


live. My great-grandfather, by the way, was Capt. George _ 


Whitfield of New Bedford, so that I am especially interested 
in Boston. 


Auburn, N. Y. M. Epna O’Hara 


S 
THE FOUR CHAPLAINS 


To tHe Eprror: 


In reading the editorial entitled “Four Chaplains” in the 
May 15th issue, in which the four chaplains gave the last full 
measure of devotion to that cause which they so dearly loved, 
I should like to express another phase that comes to my mind. 

In writing this I would not in the least degree belittle their 
heroic deed. My admiration for them is very great indeed, 
and I say this with deepest sincerity. 

To my mind God does not require that we die to show our 
love for our brother, only as a last resort. Rather are we told 
to live that men may see our good works and glorify our 
Father in heaven and by living be able to extend the helping 
hand to our brother. 

I do not think that we are required to stand and wait for 
the “Grim Reaper” to come to us either on land or sea, if 
within our power to prevent it. Therefore, I honestly feel 
that their heroic action would have been no less heroic and 
wonderful if they had perished while swimming away from the 
ship, and it is possible that they might have been picked up 
by lifeboats in vicinity and saved to continue their work 
among the children of men. 

In conclusion, my hat is off to chaplains who in their 
work are emulating the spirit of Christ who came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister. 


Haverhill, Mass. N. R. Gres 


We appreciate the noble spirit of this letter. We had no 
intention of endorsing acceptance of death without a struggle. 
Probably these men put forth every last ounce of strength 
they had. Sometimes the condition of the water does not 
give a man much of a chance. 

Tue Epiror 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
DR. GRIFFIN ON THE CHURCH 


To rHeE Eprtor: 


The enclosed letter from Dr. Griffin contains a tribute to 
the church by Professor Einstein. This is too good not to 
appear in Tue Leaver. Probably it would be well to have it 
in the most conspicuous place possible. 


Harrisville, R. I. Rosert Lewis WeIs. 


Dear Mr. Wets: 


Thank you for sending me a copy of your Harrisville 
Universalist, in which you have generously included a state- 
ment of mine. : 

I feel strongly that more emphasis should be placed upon 
the institution of the church. It has so many critics and so 
many of the criticisms are justified that, in consequence, those 
who believe in the church should emphasize its importance. 

I came upon a statement which Einstein made which you 
may care to see. It is as follows: 

“Being a lover of freedom, when the revolution came to 
Germany, I looked to the universities to defend it knowing 
that they had always boasted of their devotion to the cause 
of truth; but no, the universities were immediately silenced. 
Then I looked to the great editors of the newspapers whose 
flaming editorials in days gone by had proclaimed their love 
of freedom; but they, like the universities, were silenced in a 
few short weeks. Then I looked to the individual writers who 
as literary guides of Germany had written much and often 
concerning the place of freedom in modern life; but they too 
were mute. Only the churches stood squarely across the path 
of Hitler’s campaign for suppressing truth. I never had any 
special interest in the church before, but now I feel great 
affection and admiration because the church alone has had the 
courage and persistence to stand for intellectual truth and 
moral freedom. I am forced thus to confess that what I once 
despised, I now praise unreservedly.” 


With kind regards, 
Cordially yours, 


Freperick R. Grirrin, Minister 
First Unitarian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AS ONE READER SEES IT 


To Tue Eprtor: 

In Tue Leaver dated December 19 last came your editorial 
on “The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus.” It is so valuable that 
I saved it as a clipping to reread many a time, and have 
always meant to thank you and tell you how often I turn to 
it as it lies folded in my old Bible. 

ANNE JENISON 
Livingston, N. Y. 


FROM CHAPLAIN GEORGE H. WOOD 


To THe Eprror: 

There is a truly universal value and sentiment called Faith 
which is readily available to all who ask. 

Some of us who are passing many months on duty assign- 
ments outside the States feel and realize the strengthening 
force of faith equally with those who stand in faith on our 
home front. 

A shipfitter’s mate, 3rd class, in our battalion recently 
shared the following with us in one of our religious meetings. 
It was written on a little card by his mother that he might 
carry it with him while on duty in our navy in this war: “One 
thing that is stronger than fear—Faith. Fear is the chasm 
between our prayer and its answer, and Faith is the bridge 
across it.” 

Perhaps this in the pages of Tar Curistian Leaver at this 
time will help others at home and abroad. 

Grorce H. Woop 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Our Library Desk 


Roor anp Fiower or Prayer. By Roger 
Hazelton. Macmillan. $1.75. 


The art of public prayer is not easily 
cultivated and practiced, as every con- 
scientious person charged with that 
responsibility well knows, but this excel- 
lent little book of one hundred thirty- 
seven pages by the dean of the Chapel, 
Colorado College, will prove invaluable to 
anyone who is seeking earnestly to 
become more effective in this area of 
common worship. One wishes that a 
copy of this book could be given every 
theological student, for it would save him 
from many shortcomings and faults 
which vitiate the power of public prayer 
that is experienced by a group under the 
leadership of one who has become profi- 
cient in its techniques and art. Likewise, 
a careful study of this book by ministers 
and other leaders of worship will afford 
many suggestions for enhancing the 
quality of their public prayers. 

Dean Hazelton begins by discussing 
some common weaknesses of public 
prayer, such as inadequate preparation, 
conventionality in content and form, a 
slavish adherence to the chosen theme 
of a particular worship service, sermon- 
izing under the guise of prayer, and 
insincerity. He then suggests three 
principles for attaining effectiveness in 
public prayer: First, self-discovery, in 
which the worshiper becomes aware of 
deep spiritual needs that are met by 
prayer; second, an emphasis upon self- 
commitment to a highest Good which 
carries the worshiper up and out of his 
immediate needs and lays claim to his 
whole allegiance; and, finally, a revelation 
of the dynamic contrast of man with 
God, between what is imperfect and what 
is perfect, transitory and eternal, sordid 
and sublime, between intimate experience 
and ultimate good. The discussion of 
this third principle deals with the prob- 
lem of the reality of God, and emphasizes 
the necessity of coming to terms with a 
reasonable idea of God which will assure 
the sincerity and honesty required of 
public prayer. Experience, reason, and 
faith are the paths to such an idea of 
God. The author decries any concept of 
prayer which makes it a magical means 
of getting whatever one wants. “Prayer 
at its best brings about an attitude in 
him who prays which makes it possible 
for God to do what he could not do 
without the prayerful attitude.” Concern- 
ing the problem of prayer in a law- 
abiding universe, Dean Hazelton writes, 
“A careful study of what prayer involves 
yields the idea of a coworking of man 
with God, in such wise that man’s efforts 
are upborne by a Power not his own and 
in which his willingness to be changed is 
an essential part of his being changed by 
God.” 

Two chapters are devoted to a fruitful 
consideration of public prayer as poetry, 


in which the author suggests the possi- 
bilities of the creative use of words, 
images, and rhythms, of themes, moods, 
and movements. “Because its rootage is 
in things near and deep, far and great, 
prayer demands the warm-blooded, full- 
bodied utterance, the glowing word and 
the inspired phrase. Prosaic speech can- 
not reach or adequately convey its over- 
tones and undercurrents.” “Magnificent 
poetry and inspired prayer do not consist 
merely of marks on a page or of sound 
waves impinging on the ear. They bring 
us to life by invigorating our senses and 
stinging our wills awake. They are life 
itself.” 

The book concludes with chapters on 
suggested sources for material with which 
to enrich the content of public prayer, on 
practical methods of preparation for 
public prayer, and on examples of various 
types of public prayers which the author 
himself composed and used. 


CHARLES CLARE BLAUVELT 


Heritage anp Destiny. By John A. 
Mackay. Macmillan. $1.50. 


This is a book in the true tradition of 
the scholarly ministry. It has but a 
hundred pages, but in those pages the 
writer, with precise Scotch economy of 
vocabulary and wondrous phrasing, states 
his message. At the outset he surveys a 
modern world in which nations have 
been fired with fanatic zeal for moral 
distortions which they call “real.” This 
love of the un-real “real” is not confined 
to the totalitarians: it permeates our 
civilization. It is a symptom of de- 
parture from the Christian heritage of 
faith. Whereas Germans and Italians 
have returned to vicious, fictional ele- 
ments of their past, and Japanese have 
apotheosized their emperor, we, who are 
professing Christians, remain loose from 
our heritage. We must return to faith 
as it has been given us in the steadily 
developing process of history. History 
is significant when set forth in the Old 
Testament. The story of Israel is dra- 
matic relationship between God and men; 
it is the clue to history’s meaning. 

The story reaches its climax, its revela- 
tion of divine purpose, in Christ the 
God-Man. Faith in that revelation is 
now our neglected heritage. There must, 
somehow, be restored to us that sense of 
belonging to God, through Jesus Christ. 
We must regain the New England Puri- 
tan idea of calling and vocation in life 
so that all our doings will be according 
to the pattern of God. We cannot march 
toward our destiny unless we take our 
light from the glory that is behind. 

I hope that the casual reader of this 
review will not dismiss Dr. Mackay as 
“orthodox” or “fundamentalist.” When a 
man masters language so as to make it 
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a many-keyed instrument for the clear 
rendition of his soul in all its varied 
moods, all seekers after faith and knowl- 
edge should study the marvel. This man 
deserves our attention. Even the Atheni- 
ans listened to Paul. 


Donavp B. F. Hoyt 


Signs or Promise. The Mendenhall 
Lectures, 1942. By Frank S. Hick- 
man. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.50. 


Here is a brief restatement of theology, 
oriented to the horrible war in which we 
are all involved. The opening chapter, 
based on Professor Sorokin’s The Crisis 
of our Age, spotlights the materialism, 
secularism and obvious nonreligion of 
recent times and points out the deplor- 
able results of it—this as background for 
the following discussion. There is in one 
section of the book an admirable com- 
parison of the philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer and that of the Fourth Gospel 
(and the Johannine Epistles) in which 
attention is called both to the parallels 
(the similar idea of underlying meta- 
physical cause in “the Will” and the 
“Logos”) and the stark contrasts (the 
Will being impersonal blind urge, and 
the Logos personal and overflowing with 
loving-kindness). The author heartily 
accepts the findings of science, insisting, 
however, that spiritual facts are as valid 
as others. 

This reader agrees heartily with all 
the book’s statements and conclusions, 
but could wish the style had more inter- 
est and charm. 

Joun E. LeBosquert 


Swepen: Tue DitemMa or A NEUTRAL. 
By Naboth Hedin. The Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York. 25 cents. 


This is a brief, comprehensive analysis 
of the changes which have been brought 
about by war, Sweden’s relations with 
Germany, Russia and the Northern 
countries, and her postwar aims. 

Naboth Hedin, the author, is a native 
of Sweden and a graduate of Harvard. 
He served as Paris correspondent from 
1914 to 1919 for the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, and covered the Paris Peace Con- 
ference for Universal Service Syndicate. 
Since 1926 he has been head of the 
American Swedish News Exchange. 

If Hitler expected Sweden to submit 
in despair after occupation of Norway— 
when a double blockade cut off over 70 
per cent of its export market—he was 
doomed to disappointment. For Sweden 
—a thoroughly democratic country—in- 
stalled severe rationing, reorganized its 
internal economy, and increased arma- 
ments. The Navy has been strengthened; 
compulsory military service is now the 
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longest in Swedish history; and a five- 
year plan for national defense is in full 
operation. 

That Sweden has been able to survive 
under the double strain of isolation and 
increased defense preparations is due to 
a great extent to lessons learned during 
World War I. For example, during the 
last war Sweden was dependent on im- 
ports for bread. Today it is in the main 
self-supporting in this respect, which 
means the difference between independ- 
ence and submission to Germany. 


Six Pruuars or Peace. By the Com- 
mission to Study the Bases of a Just 
and Durable Peace. Published by the 
Federal Council, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 20 cents. 

Six Pillars of Peace, with a manual for 
teachers, has been issued for study 
groups in churches, clubs and schools. In 
quantity, the price is as low as 10 cents 
per copy. The eighty-three-page booklet 
is well printed, and is a clear and inter- 
esting discussion of: 1. A political 
framework of united nations. 2. Eco- 
nomic and financial matters. 3. Treaties. 
4. Subject people. 5. Control of military 
establishments. 6. Religious and intel- 
lectual liberty for individuals. 

If this booklet could be used widely, 
the chances of our securing a lasting 
peace would be increased. 


Jue oy 


Tue GarDEN oF Docror Persuasion. By 
Francis Neilson. C. C. Nelson Pub- 
lishing Company, Appleton, Wis. $2.00. 
An unusual allegorical story of present 

times, showing how a man seeks happi- 

ness in vain from political power, fame, 
and wealth, and at last finds it in a new 
way of life—the way of service and 
prayerful meditation. Written in an 

English setting, the story shows an un- 

usual character, Dr. Persuasion, who 

gains a living by raising and selling 

herbs, but who lives as a brother, a 

“bona fide tramp,” able by strange 

mystical insight to help people when they 

most need help. 


MW, 


Tue ParasLes AND Metapuors or Our 
Lorp. By G. Campbell Morgan. 
Revell. $3.00. 


Nothing would be easier for a liberal- 
thinking minister than to take pot shots 
at this additional book from this prolific 
writer and long-experienced expositor of 
scriptures. For what we have is a 
succession of lectures delivered to a Bible 
school, “stenographically reported and 
. . . printed without material alteration”; 
and there is the wordiness and lack of 
literary quality inevitable under such 
circumstances. Furthermore, there is no 
slightest trace of New Testament criti- 
cism in any of the discussions and ex- 


planations: for example, the Johannine 
problem is, for this author, simply non- 
existent, so that words of Jesus in the 
Fourth Gospel are cited as coming from 
Jesus’ mouth as much as what the 
Synoptists report; and a quotation from 
Second Peter (writen very late) is intro- 
duced by, “Peter wrote in one of his 
letters”! é' 
Nevertheless, though this is far from 
being a great book, it is a good book to 
have around—especially for a family 
with growing Sunday-school children. It 


is complete for one thing, covering all ° 


the parables and parabolic illustrations 
attributed to Jesus; and also the mood 
and spirit of the book are excellent 
throughout. Its point of view must be 
called fundamentalist, but there are here 
none of those negatives and bitter flings 
at the Higher Criticism which deface 
many other books of this school. And 
the wealth of mature experience and 
genial good sense which pervades these 
pages cannot but be helpful and instruc- 
tive. In short, as a book for the run- 
of-the-mill layman, this is a scripture 
exposition and_ reference-book to be 
recommended. 

Joun E. LeBosquer 


Tue Farru or Our Cuitpren. By Mary 
Alice Jones. Abingdon - Cokesbury. 
$1.25. 


In this little volume Miss Mary Alice 
Jones, director of children’s work of the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, answers the question: “How may 
we lead our children into life-enriching 
faith in God?” Realizing the importance 
of faith, adults often make the mistake 
of trying to help children gain what they 
themselves never had. The book is a 
challenge to rethink adult religious 
experience. ; 

The first chapters combine psychology, 
how children learn, and theology, what 
we believe. Chapters on “The Love of 
God,” “The Greatness of God,” and “The 
Righteousness of God” interpret these 
conceptions for adults. They show how 
parents and teachers can provide for 
children those experiences through which 
they may come to know God and find a 
faith for living. Several traditional 
terms are used—‘‘Sin,” “Salvation,” “The 
Word of God”—for the author has pre- 
pared her book for readers of all denomi- 
nations. She has interpreted these terms 
in a broad way, stimulating, if not ac- 
ceptable, to all. 

Of especial help are the last four 
chapters. “Learning God’s Will” deals 
with the building of a new world, the 
bases of a just and durable peace. “The 
Bible and Children” gives curriculum 
committees help on what parts of the 
Bible are best at each age. “The Church 
and the Children” gives parents and 
teachers practical suggestions for build- 
ing attitudes toward the church. “Wor- 
shiping God” is a most useful guide for 
providing the true experience of worship. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


As a textbook for children’s workers or 
for parents’ classes, or for thoughtful 
reading and study, this book should be 
valuable. 


Marcaret WINCHESTER 


Treacn Us to Bump. Second annual 
yearbook of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women. 25 cents per copy. 
Obtainable from the A. U. W., 16 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


This second annual yearbook of the 
Association of Universalist Women is 
dedicated to the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, the home church of 
the national president of the Association, 
Mrs. Corinne H. Brooks. 

Section 1 is entitled “Education” and 
is given up to concrete suggestions for 
meetings and to outlines of study courses. 
Section 2, on “Service,” deals with war 
relief, social-service projects at home and 
the mission to lepers. Section 3 has a 
worship service for each month of the 
year, admirably done. 

A book of this kind should carry the 
names and addresses of national officers 
and at least one address of a person 
responsible for each of the projects of 
the Association. Anonymity is beautiful 
everywhere but in yearbooks. Even the 
executive director does not sign her name 
to the preface. But the book is most 
useful, and at the nominal price of 25 
cents it should be widely circulated. The 
theory back of the anonymity, we are 
told, is this: The book is regarded as a - 
successor to the book issued a year ago 
which contained names of officers. 


hee Vices 


Re.icious Procress THrouGcH REiIcIous 
Revivaus. By Frank Grenville Beards- 
ley. American Tract Society, 21 West 
46th Street, New York. $1.50. 


A summary survey of the better things 
which have come to pass in the past one 
hundred fifty years as a result, the author 
insists, of revival “seasons of religious 
refreshing’—the whole preceded by an 
excellent brief account of revivals from 
John Wesley to Dwight L. Moody. The 
author forces things a little in making 
revivals all-influential, or even almost so, 
on such widely separated phenomena as 
missions, religious literature, education, 
abolition of slavery, temperance and 
other moral reforms: the effects pro- 
duced by religion are not quite so directly 
traceable to revivals as all that. 

There are a few very minor slips: Noah 
Porter was settled at “Farmington,” not 
“Farmingham” (p. 54), Conn.; and in 
speaking of “Andover Bands,” there is 
mention of the Iowa, Kansas, Dakota, 
and Washington Bands, but not of the 
Maine Band. But, all in all, the book 
is an excellent condensed compendium of 
practical efforts and results in the field 
of American church history. Easy read- 
ing, too! — 
i Joun E. LeBosquer 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The Dining Room 


INNOVATIONS 


For the first time since the Clara 
Barton Camp for underprivileged and 
diabetic children was organized, an at- 
tractive, colorful camp folder, such as 
is published by private camps, filled with 
interesting and useful information about 
the camp, has been published by the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Committee. 
While it is primarily for the campers 
and their parents, it is of equal interest 
to the Universalist constituency. LIllus- 
trated with views of the camp in action, 
the details and description of the work 
are complete under one cover. Copies of 
the folder are available for all those 
interested and can be had from the exec- 
utive office of the Association of Univer- 
salist Women, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

With labor shortage a big problem in 
the towns surrounding Worcester, the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Committee has 
held a four-day meeting in North Ox- 
ford to get the camp in condition and 
to complete plans for the summer. This 
story is written at the camp while the 
work is in progress. Seven of the com- 
mittee members are painting the cabin 
cots gay colors, washing dishes, sweep- 
ing floors, dusting and proving that they 
are as efficient as the former paid work- 
ers who are now doing their bit in a 
factory for Uncle Sam. While the jobs 
bring aching muscles, stiff joints and 
tired feet, they also bring their share 
of fun! For instance, the christening 
by novice operators of the new dishwash- 
ing machine gave all the launching party 
and interested spectators a shower of 
foaming hot soapsuds. Then the cook 
forgot the doughnuts in the oven and 
it was only the woman-power shortage 
that prevented her immediate discharge! 

This is a frivolous bit of the story. 
But the real meaning of the project is 
that the committee members show their 
willingness to serve not only by planning 
and then delegating the execution of their 


plans to others, but by ac- 
cepting as a part of their 
job the actual wielding of 
mop and paintbrush. This 
strengthens the interest in 
the project and draws it 
even closer to their hearts. 

New emphasis will be 
placed upon the unit sys- 
tem this year. The girls 
will be grouped according 
toage. One group is com- 
posed of the five- to nine- 
year-olds; the second the 
ten- to fourteen-year-olds; 
and the third the older 
girls. Each unit will plan 
its own program. Their 
activities under trained 
adult supervision will center in the unit 
shelters established at three different 
locations on the property. These shel- 
ters have been made possible by the gift 
of one hundred fifty dollars from the 
Legion of the Cross Fund of the Univer- 
salist Youth Fellowship, and they will 
add materially to the success of the plan. 
These smaller units of about fifteen girls 
each will allow much more individual 
participation and development. It is 
believed that the use of the unit system 
will prove an important step in the ever 
increasing efficiency of the camp. 

The showers in the “scrub parlor” 
have previously had cold water only. 
This year a new pipe line and heater will 
furnish hot water as well—a great con- 
venience and an even greater necessity. 

The Victory Garden is off to a good 
start under the personal ministration of 
Mr. Marshall. It should provide some 
of the fresh vegetables needed for the 
camp table. This is doubly important 
in this year of scarcities and difficult 
transportation. The campers will do 
some of the cultivating and picking, thus 
finding a new method of securing needed 
exercise and in addition receiving the 
satisfaction derived from participation in 
the civilian war effort. 
The garden is the special 
project of Dr. Joslin, and 
the committee is especially 
indebted to him and to 
Mrs. Taft of the Oxford 
Garden Club for much of 
the planning and _prep- 
aration. 

Camp opens this year 
on July 5 for an eight- 
week period. The new 
cabin will make possible a 
four-week stay for more 
girls than in past years. 
Forty-five campers will be 
accommodated at one time 
and they will be supervised 


and cared for by a staff of twenty. Miss 
Phyllis Leslie of Kittery, Maine, a trained 
and experienced camp director, will be 
in charge. Mrs. Guy Stephen of Worces- 
ter, Mass., will be the business manager. 
The medical staff of six, under Dr. Pris- 
cilla White of Dr. Joslin’s office, will be 
headed by Miss Catherine Callahan, 
R.N. The unit leaders will be Miss R. 
Dorothy Lee of Peabody, Mass., Miss 
Madeline Tobey of Kittery Point, Maine, 
and Miss Marion E. Nutting of Alfred, 
Maine, all experienced in dealing with 
girls in the age group with which they 
will work. They will be assisted by Mrs. 
Roger Bosworth of Atlanta, Ga., and 
Miss Ellen Chamberlayne of Grafton, 
Mass. Miss Virginia French of Melrose, 
Mass., will be in charge of Arts and 
Crafts, Miss Beatrice Erickson of Brad- 
ford, Mass., will be head cook and dieti- 
tian. Assisting her with weighing and 
in food preparation will be Nancy Shat- 
tuck of Portsmouth, N. H., Margaret 
Cuthbertson of Attleboro, Mass., Ruth 
Wilson of Kittery, Maine, and Shirley 
Wheeler of Worcester, Mass. 

In conjunction with the celebration of 
the one hundred fiftieth anniversary of 
the Oxford church on August 8, the 
Clara Barton Birthplace and Camp will 
be open all day for visiting Universalists 
and interested friends. People are invited 
to come with their box lunches and 
picnic on the grounds. This will be a 
splendid opportunity to meet the staff 
and actually see the camp in action. It is 
hoped that travel restrictions will be 
lightened by then to enable a large num- 
ber of visitors to come. 

Thus, the camp is set for its seven- 
teenth season, its eleventh with diabetic 
girls. Each year brings new experiences 
to point the way to further progress. 
These call for innovations which are wel- 
comed and which serve as stepping stones 
upward and onward to better and greater 
Christian service. 


Campers in Swimming 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


WEEK END OF JULY 10 AT 
FERRY BEACH 


The Religious 
Education  Insti- 
tute, sponsored by 
the General Sun- 
day School Asso- 
ciation, begins on 
Saturday, July 10. 
Registration will 
take place from 3 
to 5:30 that after- 
noon at Rowland Hall. 

In the evening the dean, Dr. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon, will be in charge of the first 
gathering of delegates. The following 
faculty members will be introduced and 
each will describe briefly the course which 
he or she will teach: 

Prof. Angus H. MacLean—How to 
Teach in the Church School. 

Dr. William Wallace Rose—The Sig- 
nificance of Jesus’ Teachings for Today; 
Becoming an Effective Person. 

Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon—Under- 
standing Junior High Pupils. 

Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon—Chapel: 
Universalist Beliefs; Youth Discussion, 
We Believe—. 

Earle Dolphin—Music 
Workshop. 

Miss Margaret Winchester—Guiding 
the Religious Growth of Children; Crea- 
tive Activities Workshop. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews, chairman— 
The Effective Church. 

Then will come the Get-Acquainted 
Hour, led this year by Rev. D. Stanley 
Rawson of Caribou, Maine. The evening 
program will conclude with a Friendship 
Circle on the beach, in charge of the 
dean. fa 

On Sunday, morning church service 
will be preceded by a period of prepara- 
tion for worship. Dr. Reamon will con- 
duct the 11-o’clock service in the grove 
and Dr. Rose will preach. 

The afternoon is free of any planned 
program. If, however, delegates wish to 
set up one or two informal conferences, 
such can be arranged. Some may wish 
to take advantage of the fact that 
Edwin Grimes of the Massachusetts Con- 
vention will be present during this week 
end and consult him. Still others will be 
attracted to the display of books, pic- 
tures and other materials in the library 
and will plan for an hour or two of 
browsing there. 

After supper will come the first ses- 
sions of the evening discussion groups 
followed by a Surprise Program in Row- 
land Hall, then a Friendship Circle on 
the beach. 

It is hoped that many near-by Uni- 
versalists will plan to spend Sunday, 
July 11, at Ferry Beach. They will be 
amply rewarded for so doing. 


Appreciation 


A NEW FRIENDSHIP PRESS BOOK 

Srrancers No Loncer. By Annie B. 
Kerr. Friendship Press, 1943. $1.00. 
Thirteen stories from the author’s long 

experience among families of the for- 


eign-born are full of human interest. . 


Miss Kerr has a keen insight into their 
problems of adjustment to new customs, 
new language, new attitudes toward 
youth. In a very sympathetic way she 
describes the little Greek boy who found 
himself through a carpentry class in a 
mission church (“A Little House for 
God”); the refugee family from Vienna 
who were befriended by a community in 
which all the churches co-operated to 
furnish a new home for them (“Sanc- 
tuary”’); a Moslem from Albania who 
found through the friendship of a Chris- 
tian minister a trustworthy teacher of 
religion for his son (“The Decision of 
Ali Asqueri”). Customs of many races 
are given, which enable the reader to 
understand the backgrounds out of which 

his foreign-born neighbors have come. 
While many of the stories are for 
adult groups, suitable for adult classes 
or for afternoon programs, there are 
some which may be used by junior, 
junior high, and senior young people, 

to build understanding and good will. 
M. W. 


INCREASE IN VACATION 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


This summer there is an increase in 
the number of churches and communities 
planning for vacation church schools. 
Early in the spring each state Sunday 
School Association received suggestions 
and materials. Some of the state asso- 
ciations have followed through a plan of 
promotion with gratifying results. Local 
churches, seeing the unusual need this 
summer, have made special provision for 
holding vacation schools either in Uni- 
versalist churches “or as /community 
projects. 

We have received definite word that 
schools are now being held in Norway 
(June 21-July 2) and Oakland (June 22- 
July 2), Maine; Fitchburg (June 28-July 
16) and North Weymouth (June 24- 
July 8), Mass. Other schools are 
scheduled to open early in July: Alstead 
and Newfields in New Hampshire, 
Springfield, Vt., Cambridge, Saugus, 
North Attleboro, Weymouth Landing, 
Salem, Melrose and West Somerville, 
Mass. From Illinois comes word also of 
a community school to be held in Syca- 
more and Urbana. 

It is greatly to be hoped that as the 
summer advances more schools will open, 
providing religious education in summer 
leisure hours. Those who have tried it 
are convinced of the value both to pupils 


and to teachers. Churches desiring to 
serve the need today can find no better 
way, for the vacation school gives adult 
leadership and comradeship to children 
very much needing it; and through wor- 
ship, study and play, offers opportunity 
for real adventures in democracy, service 
and the building of religious faith. 

We should be glad to hear of other 
vacation church schools. 


M. W. 


CREATIVE WORKSHOPS 
AT FERRY BEACH 


This year a new feature at the Reli- 
gious Education Institute will be the 
workshops, coming at the end of the 
afternoon which is left free for recrea- 
tion, swimming, etc. The workshops will 
be an elective activity for any who may 
be interested in attending, from 5 to 5:45 
each afternoon. 

The Music Workshop is to be under 
the direction of Earle Dolphin. There 
will be sessions in the value and use of 
music in worship, learning how to sing 
hymns, teaching new hymns, helps for 
junior choir leaders, and listening to re- 
cordings and their use in the worship. 
service. , 

The Creative Activities Workshop, di- 
rected by Margaret Winchester, will offer 
opportunity for the learning of skills in 
a variety of crafts useful to the church- 
school teacher. There will be the making 
of stereopticon slides, dioramas, spatter 
prints, spray hangings and_ blueprints. 
There will be clay modeling and painting. 

Through these workshops new skills. 
and interests will come to light, and the 
free creative hours at Ferry Beach will 
contribute much of enjoyment and ap- 
preciation as well as help for future 
teaching. 


FROM PASADENA 


“Did I tell you that the children made 
Easter cards and sent them to the Japa- 
nese relocation camps? The Japanese 
children answered with well-written, 
beautiful little letters which, in part, our 
children will read for our worship service 
next Sunday. A good many of our chil- 
dren are answering them too. It is a 
much better method of teaching broth- 
erly love than just listening to talk 
and singing about it. It really works!” 
—From the church-school superintend- 
ent. 


“We are all of us fellow travelers along 
the same road and, as such, it behooves. 
us to work together for one common pur- 
pose, the greatest amount of happiness 
for each and all of our companions.” 


Henprik Wittem Van Loon 


— 
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News of Churches and Church People 


ARTHUR BRITTON HONORED 


Arthur H. Britton of Concord, N. H.,. 


prominent Universalist churchman, 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist Church of America and for 
many years a trustee of the Universalist 
Publishing House, was honored by the 
governor of his state and the commis- 
sioners of Merrimac County at a dinner, 
March 16. Mr. Britton retired after 
thirty-eight years as a member of the 
Merrimac County Board of Commis- 
sioners, April 1. 

Governor Blood became the first chief 
executive of the state ever to attend a 
Merrimac County delegation session, to 
join in paying homage to Mr. Britton. 

Mr. Britton was presented with a 
clock and a purse of money, after the 
delegation had passed a resolution citing 
him for his long service to the county. 
Mrs. Britton was given flowers. 

The resolution, drawn up by Repre- 
sentatives John C. Tilton of Concord, 
John H. Perkins of Pittsfield and 
George G. Fowler of Franklin, read as 
follows: 

“Whereas, the citizens of Merrimac 
County do very generally recognize the 
fact that the affairs of said county have, 
through a long period of years, been 
most efficiently conducted, and 

“Whereas, it is further recognized that 
to one man, Arthur H. Britton, more 
than to any other, belongs the credit for 
the high degree of efficiency developed 
and maintained in our county adminis- 
tration, and 

“Whereas, after having served for 
thirty-four. years as chairman of the 
board of which he has been a member 
for thirty-eight consecutive years, Mr. 
Britton now feels that he should retire 
from the commission as of April 1, 1943; 
therefore be it hereby 

“Resolved, that the Merrimac 
County delegation of the 1943 New 
Hampshire state legislature, recognizing 
the accomplishment of a service well 
done, do hereby express, not alone for 
themselves but, also, for the people of 
Merrimac County, most sincere appre- 
ciation of Mr. Britton’s long, faithful 
and efficient service as county commis- 
sioner, and be it further 

“Resolved, that the county delegation, 
representing its constituency, do extend 
to Mr. Britton and to Mrs. Britton best 
wishes for continued years of happiness 
together, and be it further 

“Resolved, that these resolutions be 
spread upon the records and that a copy 
of the same be presented to our retir- 
ing county commissioner, Arthur H. 
Britton.” 

Forty-four of the fifty-six members of 
the county delegation were present. 
Guests included Mayor Charles J. Mc- 
Kee and City Clerk Arthur C. Roby of 
Concord, Sheriff George A. Wooster, 


Chairman Franklin Hollis of the local 
school board, Robert W. Brown of the 
state prison board of trustees, and others. 

Representative Donald G. Matson of 
Concord, delegation chairman, presided. 
Those helping to arrange for the honors 
paid Mr. Britton included Representa- 
tives Marjorie Greene of Concord; Mrs. 
Sara Otis of Concord, who presented the 
clock and purse; Mrs. Ruth Rounds of 
Hill, who presented the flowers to Mrs. 
Britton; and Dr. George H. Nash of 
Concord, chairman of the budget com- 
mittee, who collected the purse from 
among delegation members. 


ASHLEY SMITH HONORED 

Rev. Ashley A. Smith, long pastor of 
the Universalist church in Bangor, 
Maine, was honored on the twentieth 
anniversary of his appointment as county 
probation officer. Several men who had 
served as governor of the state joined in 
the demonstration, Senator Ralph O. 
Brewster remarking, “I suspect that your 
appointment as probation officer may be 
the only thing on which all the governors 
of Maine have been able to agree 
throughout the past twenty years. This 
is indeed a tribute.” 


DANIEL T. DENMAN | 


Rev. Daniel T. Denman, D.D., retired, 
died at his home in Harbert, Mich., 
June 13, 1943. Funeral services were 
held at Harbert, June 15, and interment 
was in the local cemetery. 

Daniel T. Denman was born August 
15, 1860, at Chesterville, Ohio, the son 
of Joseph Ludlow and Ann Wright Den- 
man. His schooling was at the Chester- 
ville Academy, the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and the Rochester Theological 
Seminary, from all of which he was 
graduated. Later the degree of doctor of 
divinity was given him by Grand River 
College. 

He began his ministry as a Baptist. 
He was pastor of the Fifth Street Bap- 
tist Church, Hannibal, Mo., from 1887 
to 1896; of the First Baptist Church of 
Milwaukee, Wis., from 1896 to 1906; and 
of the First Baptist Church of Oak Park, 
Tll., from 1906 to 1917. 

From 1917 to 1926, he headed an 
independent religious movement called 
the Community Religious Center of Oak 
Park. Making connection with Univer- 
salists of that section he received Univer- 
salist fellowship on the first Sunday of 
April, 1926, and was called to the pastor- 
ate of Unity Church, Universalist, in Oak 
Park. He retired in July of 1982. 

On July 20, 1887, he married Morna 
Terhune at Evanston, Ill., who survives 
him. He is survived also by one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Werner Krogman, and by two 
sons, Daniel T. Denman, Jr., and John 
L. Denman. 


JAMES B. KNAPP 


James Bradford Knapp, a prominent 
Universalist layman of New York City, 
died at his home, 153-12 Sanford Avenue. 
Flushing, N. Y., on Wednesday, June 9. 
For forty years he had been connected 
with Annin and Company, the corpora- 
tion of which Louis Annin Ames is 
president, and at the time of his death 
he was secretary of the company. Few 
Universalist laymen stood higher for 
loyalty and dependability than Mr. 
Knapp. He was sixty-eight years of age. 

James B. Knapp was born in Potsdam, 
N. Y., December 6, 1875, the son of 
Edwin Charles and Abbie Averil Knapp. 
When a child he moved to New York 
City with his parents and was educated 
in the public schools of that city. 

In February, 1912, he married his 
cousin, Carrie Palmer, Her sudden 
death, August 24, 1941, while seated in 
the automobile by his side, was a great 
shock to him. 

Originally a member of the old Harlem 
Universalist church, he later joined the 
Church of the Divine Paternity. For 
many years he served as deacon and as 
superintendent of the Sunday school. He 
was also an honored and trusted member 
of the Advisory Board of the Chapin 
Home. : 

Said one close to him, “He was one 
of the best men I ever knew. I do not 
remember his ever speaking ill of anyone 
or of being really cross.” 

He is survived by three sisters, Mrs. 
Frank W. Ballou of Washington, and 
Mrs. Jessie M. Fay and Mrs. Edith 
Turner of New York. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York, and were conducted by Dr. Fred 
C. Leining, state superintendent, assisted 
by Dr. Samuel Gilbert Ayres of Southold, 
L. L., a warm friend from boyhood. It 
was a beautiful service, brightened by the 
affectionate reminiscences of his old 
friends. Interment was in Flushing. 


IRA WILSON McLAUGHLIN 


Rey. Ira Wilson McLaughlin, a veteran 
Universalist minister and father of the 
late Rev. Richard McLaughlin of Hart- 
ford, Conn., died at his home, 315 West 
Columbia Street, Springfield, Ohio, 
Saturday, June 5, at the age of eighty- 
two. He had been bedridden for some 
months, but remained mentally alert. 
Odd Fellow and Rebekah Lodges joined 
in services at a funeral home, June 6. 
The Masons and members of the Eastern 
Star held services at the same place on 
June 7. The principal service was held 
at the Universalist church, June 8, and 
was conducted by Rev. Harriet Druley, 
pastor, assisted by Rev. Francis B. 
Bishop, D.D., of Columbus, and by 
Rev. Paul Pfeiffer, who represented the 
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Clark County Ministerial Association. 
Ministers of that association served as 
honorary pallbearers, together with mem- 
bers of the Odd Fellows, a nephew, 
Richard Ogden, and a member of the 
church, J. B. Gaines. 

Tra W. McLaughlin was born in Union 
Township, Champaign County, Ohio, 
March 22, 1861, the son of Dr. Richara 
and Charlotte Wilson McLaughlin. 
His early schooling was obtained in 
Champaign County, following which he 
studied at Urbana University and Buch- 
tel College, and was graduated from the 
theological department of St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., in June, 1885. 

Mr. McLaughlin’s first charge was in 
the Waterloo and Huntingville parish of 
Quebec, Canada, and subsequently he 
served in parishes at Moe’s River, North 
Hatley and Johnsville, all in Canada. 

Moving to Vermont, Mr. McLaughlin 
served congregations in Derby Line and 
Lyndonville, later taking a call from 
Macedon, N. Y., near Rochester, where 
he stayed ten years. 

In October, 1935, Mr. McLaughlin 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ordination and he was given a testimonial 
dinner by his church, assisted by frater- 
nal organizations. 

He has served as president of the 
Clark County Ministerial Association. 

He is survived by his daughter Rose 
Annie McLaughlin; by two grandchil- 
dren, Mrs. Beatrice Rose McLaughlin 
Smith of Hartford, Conn., and Miss 
Portia Allen McLaughlin of Winsor, 
Conn.; and by a nephew, Richard Ogden. 

His connection with Springfield, Ohio, 
began in 1890, when he served the 
church three years. At that time the 
Universalist church building project was 
started. His later pastorate began in 
1911, and he remained until illness forced 
him to retire two years ago. 


MOTHER’S DAY 
AT SOMERVILLE 


The women of the First Universalist 
Church of Somerville, Mass., had charge 
of the service on Mother’s Day. The 
flowers were given by the Woman’s 
Union, and there was a special musical 
program. Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive 
director of the National Association of 
Universalist Women, spoke. She was 
presented by Mrs. Walter Farnham, the 
retiring president of the woman’s or- 
ganization. Mothers of the boys of the 
church in the service were special guests. 
After having served three years, Mrs. 
Farnham is succeeded by Mrs. Francis 
Danolds. The church was awarded, for 
the third time, the banner of the 
Women’s Federation of Church Societies. 

A memorial service for Miss Ruth 
Hersey of Bethany Union was attended 
by a large group of friends. Dr. George 
E. Leighton, pastor of the church, gave 
the outline of the service, and the speak- 
ers were Miss Mason, Mr. Dewick and 
Dr. Roger F. Etz. Mrs. Erickson and 


Mr. Pugh provided the music. Flowers 
were given by friends and by the 
Woman’s Union of the church, of which 
Miss Hersey was a member. 

A confirmation and communion service 
was held on June 6. The vested choir, 
Edith Carleton Smith of Bedford, and 
Dr. M. M. Sherman, violinist, gave a 
program of music, with Mark Dickey at 
the organ. There have been twelve 
accessions to church membership and 
seven christenings. 


The Minister’s Council, which Dr. 


Leighton organized early in his ministry- 


of this church, met June 14 to plan for 
next season’s work. 

The music for June 20 was a request 
program. 

There are now twenty-nine stars on 
the Leighton Class flag. 


COTTAGE FOR RENT AT 
CAMP ELLIS, MAINE 


Cottage with seven rooms (four bed- 
rooms) , screened porch, city water, toilet, 
oil stove, oil burner in living room. If 
anyone is interested, please write to Mrs. 
Benjamin D. Elliott, 16 Center Street, 
Yarmouth, Maine. 


GILBERT AYRES IS 
PROMOTED TO CAPTAIN 


Promotion of Gilbert B. Ayres, Stam- 
ford, Conn., to the rank of captain, was 
announced last’ week in a War-Depart- 
ment release. 

Captain Ayres, who in civilian life was 
a research biochemist and bacteriologist 
with the American Cyanamid Company, 
Stamford, is now stationed in the Pacific 
as a Japanese language expert. His 
assignment to this work is the result of 
his former residence in Japan, where his 
father, Rev. Samuel G. Ayres, D.D., 
pastor of the Southold Universalist 
church, was then stationed. » 

Captain Ayres holds the degrees of 
bachelor of science in biology and public 
health, and doctor of philosophy in bio- 
chemistry, from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge. He 
is commissioned in the Army Corps of 
Engineers, but by virtue of his knowledge 
of Japanese has been serving as a lan- 
guage expert since January, 1942. 

His wife, Charlotte Hammer Ayres, 
and his two children, Susan and Gardner, 
are now living at Woodmere, N. Y.— 
The Long Island Traveller. 


CHILDREN’S DAY AT 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 


There were three baptisms at the 
Children’s Day service on June 13 at 
the Winthrop Street Universalist Church 
in Augusta, Maine. Eight persons also 
were received into membership. 

On Sunday, June 27, a service flag 
with forty-eight stars was dedicated at 
the morning service of worship. 
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CHILDREN’S DAY AT 
MEDFORD HILLSIDE 


June 13 was observed as Children’s 
Day with joint exercises by church and 
school at the Universalist church in 
Medford Hillside, Mass. The pastor, 
Rev. A. J. Torsleff, baptized ten children, 
and one high-school girl, a member of the 
choir and soloist on occasions. The 
youngest baby Mr. Torsleff ever had for 
this rite was eighteen days old. 


HORNELL CHURCH CELEBRATES 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


The Woodbury Memorial .Church of 
Hornell, N. Y., has just completed a 
month-long celebration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
church. The first service in the celebra- 
tion was held May 2, when the pastor, 
Dr. Ellis Pierce, read a sermon written 
nearly fifty years ago by Rey. L. D. 
Boynton, former pastor of the church. 
The second Sunday in the month, May 9, 
was observed as “Christian Family Sun- 
day,” with the pastor preaching on “The 
Church and the Home” and laying the 
emphasis on the influence that Wood- 
bury Church had had on the homes of 
the community during the past seventy- 
five years. May 16 was observed as 
“Historical Sunday.” The two remaining 
charter members of the “second society” 
were presented to the congregation, and 
spoke briefly on memories of the founders 
of the church, and recent accomplish- 
ments. In his sermon of the morning 
Dr. Pierce traced the history of the 
society from its organization in 1868 to 
the present. 

The anniversary banquet was held on 
May 20, with Rev. L. Ward Brigham, 
D.D., pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Binghamton as speaker. Dr. 
Brigham spoke on “New Horizons.” 
Special music was furnished by a string 
trio. 

The actual day of the anniversary fell 
on Sunday, May 23. The congregation 
of the Perry Universalist church attended 
the service, the Perry choir furnishing an 
anthem and their pastor, Rev. Julia M. 
Tobey, taking part in the liturgy. The 
state superintendent, Dr. Fred C. Lein- 
ing, was the preacher, speaking on 
“Seventy-Five Years.” A feature of the 
service was the reception of a class of 
candidates into membership—marking a 
200 per cent increase in membership 
during the past two years. At the 
evening service Dr. Leining again spoke. 
His subject was, “The Place Where the 
Spirit Sings.” Representatives from the 
Baptist, Presbyterian, and Methodist 
churches of the city participated in the 
service, speaking on their memories of 
previous pastors. Special music was 
furnished by a union choir and the 
church’s own contralto soloist. The final 
service of the month was a memorial 
service in memory of former members, 
held on Memorial Day, May 30. 

As a result of the celebration three 
projects were completed — the church- 
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school rooms were completely redeco- 
rated, the church grounds were land- 
scaped, and a “Wayside Pulpit” bulletin 
board was erected. All this was paid for 
and one hundred fifty-three dollars left 


over. 


PERRY CHURCH 
CELEBRATES CENTENNIAL 


The Perry, N. Y., Universalist church 
passed its one-hundredth milestone on 


_ June 18. 


The first settler went to Perry in 1807, 
and four years later a sufficient number 
of Universalists were found scattered 
around to hold little meetings in each 
other’s log cabins. A constitution and 
profession of faith were adopted in 1831, 
and two years later numbers had in- 
creased sufficiently to purchase the old 
Methodist meetinghouse. This building 
was used for nineteen years. 

On June 18, 1843, a regular organiza- 
tion was effected and Rev. Daniel Ackley 
was installed as the first resident pastor. 
Mr. Ackley died the following year and 
was buried in Perry’s Hope Cemetery. 

In 1852, the present church was 
erected at a cost of four thousand dol- 
lars. In 1888, extensive repairs were 
made on the building, including the re- 
moval of the gallery, etc. 

In 1854, the pipe organ was installed. 
This was not only the first organ made 
by the C. E. Morey Organ Company of 
Utica but the first in Perry. The cost 
was eight hundred dollars. During these 
last nearly ninety years it has had but 
five organists. 

The present parsonage was built in 
1888 on a lot donated by the late George 
Tomlinson. Rev. J. E. June was the 
first pastor to occupy it. 

In the century just completed the 
church has had _ twenty-five pastors. 
Rey. Clara E. Morgan remained seven- 
teen and Rev. Charles Palmatier nine. 

The present pastor, Rev. Julia M. 
Tobey, has had charge of the parish for 
nearly five years. The church is today 
enjoying the healthiest period it has 
experienced in many years. 


ARLINGTON, MASS., 
CHURCH REPORTS 


On May 17 the Arlington, Mass., 
church celebrated the Festival of the 
Home with a family supper furnished by 
hostesses. Following this Dr. Eveleen 
Rexford of the Baker Foundation talked 
on “Problems of Children and Young 
People in Time of War.” 

In the afternoon preceding the supper, 
the annual meeting of the Association of 
Universalist Women was held, with Mrs. 
John Ratcliff, the retiring president, in 
the chair. After reports of the session 
of the State Convention in Salem, the 
annual reports were read. The following 
officers were elected: Mrs. John O. 
Matthews, president; Mrs. Joseph P. 
McCann, vice-president; Mrs. Thomas L. 
Jones, recording secretary; Mrs. Albert 


K. Peirce, corresponding secrétary; Mrs. 
Howard Hawkins, treasurer. 

The annual lobster luncheon was held 
in the vestry on May 26, one hundred 
twelve people attending. Miss Edith 
Winn and Mrs. Marion K. Peirce acted 
as cochairmen. The food sale held at 
this time proved very popular. The 
season ended with a picnic at the home 
of Mrs. A. F. Mead on June 22. 

The Red Cross will continue to sew in 
the church rooms during the summer. 

“Living Together in God’s World” 
was the theme of the Children’s Day 
services on June 6. A large globe stood 
in front of the chancel with flowers for 
a background. The Kindergarten and 
Primary Departments took their usual 
pleasing part in the service, followed by 
older members of the church school. 
There was music by the choir and a solo 
by Donald Morgan. The story told by 
the minister, Rev. Robert M. Rice, held 
the attention of both old and young. It 
was with deep regret that the school has 
accepted the resignation of Miss Edith 
N. Winn as superintendent. Her loyal, 
unselfish service of many years furnishes 
a fitting example. At the close of the 
service two children were christened by 


Mr. Rice. 


KANSAS CHURCH HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Universalist 
church of Hutchinson, Kan., was held 
June 6. K. C. Beck, president of the 
Board of Trustees, presided. Groups 
represented and reporting were the 
Board of Trustees, the A.U.W., Girl 
Scout Troop 14, the Clara Barton Guild, 
the Sunday school. 

Mr. Beck reported on the state of the 
church as follows: “The building is in 
a state of complete repair inside and 
out, and the lawn, which has been neg- 
lected for years, has been prepared for 
planting, and grass will be put in next 
week. The church is on a sound finan- 
cial footing. Rev. Albert D. Bell, the 
pastor, has run the church with unusual 
economy. The Sunday school is ex- 
tremely successful, and youth activity is 
gratifying. The church is on a sound 
legal foundation at last.” 

Mrs. K. C. Beck, president of the 
A.U.W.., reported for her group that sev- 
eral suppers had netted the A.U.W. 
enough to buy thirty new chairs for the 
church basement and new hymnals 
(Hymns of the Spirit), and that the 
A.U.W. had contributed generously to 
the Red Cross and to “Pinehurst,” a 
home for girls, and had paid five dollars 
to the Universalist Church of America 
on the church’s pledge. 

Mrs. Bell, reporting for the Sunday 
school in the absence of Mina Miller, 
superintendent, who is away at Teach- 
ers’ College, stated that the children’s 
Sunday school had contributed about 
$7.50 a month (the church treasurer’s 
figure) to the church and had also con- 
tributed to the U.Y.F. and all general 
appeals from the G.S.S.A., such as the 
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American Friends’ Service Committee. 
The boys of the Sunday school also 
helped to spade the lawn. 

The Clara Barton Guild and the Girl 
Scout Troop are running successfully. 
The Guild has helped the A.U.W. serve 
dinners as well as work on its own pro- 
gram. The Scout Troop is still filled to 
capacity, and Mrs. Bell, the leader of 
the troop, has taken over a second one, 
which absorbed the waiting list. 

The resignation of the pastor, sub- 
mitted on May 30, was unanimously re- 
jected, and he was asked to stay at 
least one more year. Upon Dr. Bell’s 
return to the meeting, Mr. Beck re- 
ported that the congregation went on 
record as congratulating him on his ap- 
pointment as co-ordinator of the Office of 
Civilian Defense for the city of Hutchin- 
son and the county of Reno (which 
position he took with the full consent of 
the church board on May 10), and upon 
having brought so much credit and pres- 
tige to the church through his associa- 
tion with other churches and with the 
civic leaders of the community. 

The old board of trustees was retained, 
with Dr. B. A. Channer elected to fill 
the vacancy created by the death of 
Miss Ella Benscheidt, and Dr. W. W. 
Tamplin, already a member of the board, 
elected to the position of secretary of 
the board, which post Miss Benscheidt 
held at the time of her death. Mrs. Erle 
Morris, Sunday-school pianist, was 
elected acting Sunday-school superintend- 
ent, to serve until the return of Miss 
Miller in September. 


ARTHUR SOULE GIVES 
MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS 

For the third successive year, Rev. 
Arthur M. Soule, pastor of the Univer- 
salist church of Marlboro, Mass., gave 
the address on Memorial Day at the 
monument to veterans of the Civil War 
in the city square. This service is in 
charge of the Sons of Union Veterans of 
the Civil War, of which Mr. Soule has 
been a member for over fifty years. 

The annual donations to the work of 
the Doolittle Home for Aged Persons at 
Foxboro, Mass., have been made by the 
church. 

The Circle held its last meeting of the 
season at the home of its new president, 
Mrs. Norman Thrasher. At this time 
Mrs. George B. Herrick, on behalf of the 
ladies, presented Mrs. Harry W. Fay, 
the retiring president, with a handbag in 
recognition of her service over the years. 
Following the meeting, with the Men’s 
Club as guests, there was a social evening 
of whist. Mrs. Thrasher, the hostess, 
served refreshments. 

Children’s Day was observed on June 
11. The school is now closed until Sep- 
tember. The annual outing of the church 
school and the organizations of the parish 
was held, June 26, at Fort Meadows. 

The church held its last service of the 
season on June 27. Services will be 
resumed August 29. 
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J. LONSDALE DOWSON HAS 
PREACHED HALF A CENTURY 


Rey. J. Lonsdale Dowson, pastor of 
the First Universalist Church of Canton, 
Mass., having reached the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his ordination as a Christian 
minister, was honored on June 9 at a 
banquet given by his parishioners. 

The social rooms of the church, deco- 
rated with flowers, ribbons and candles 
appropriate for the jubilee, were filled 
with enthusiastic friends from the town 
and vicinity. 

Vocal and instrumental music was 
contributed by local artists, and words 
of greeting and gratitude were spoken by 
Rev. Frederick A. Hayes of the Con- 
gregational church, Rev. Carl J. Webb 
of the Episcopal church, and Rev. 
Thomas A. Sinclair of the Unitarian 
church. The main speaker was Rev. 
George E. Huntley, D. D., of Cambridge, 
who testified to the high esteem in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Dowson have been held 
throughout the denomination and called 
for such application of the Christian 
gospel as would make permanent the 
benefits from the work of loyal ministers 
and their wives. Many letters of con- 
gratulation and good will were read. 

A mysterious envelope, apparently 
well filled, was presented as a gift from 
the parish by the chairman, Wadsworth 
Winslow. 

Mr. Dowson responded in happy vein, 
saying among other things that he at- 
tributed his success in the ministry partly 
to the long sermons that he had not 
preached and partly to his intimate con- 
tacts with people in their own homes. 


After three Canadian pastorates in . 


another fellowship, Mr. Dowson has been 
settled in Lisbon, Rome and Bridgewater, 
N. Y., Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Mans- 
field and Linesville, Pa., Weymouth, 
Mass., Woodstock, Vt., and Canton, 
Mass. 

On the very attractive program the 
closing words were, “We all hope he will 
be in Canton for many more happy 
years. 


MEDIATOR WOMEN HAVE 
SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


Without recourse to the usual means 
of raising money for their organization, 
the A.U.W. of the Church of the Media- 
tor in Providence, R. I., has nevertheless 
paid one hundred dollars to the church 
above its subscribed pledge. At its an- 
nual outing meeting, which was held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry P. 
Stone in Barrington, the Association 
voted to pay one hundred dollars on the 
church mortgage now and another hun- 
dred on it before the fiscal year ends in 
October. Mrs. Walter Hilton, Miss 
Marion L. Gardiner and Miss Katharine 
F. Hubbard, the president, secretary and 
treasurer, respectively, of the A.U.W., 
were gratified at the progress made since 
the amalgamation of the women’s socie- 
ties, and particularly during this trying 
year. Red Cross work, under the direc- 


tion of Mrs. Edward J. Dutton, has 
been carried on every week during the 
year. 

Dean Clarence R. Skinner preached 
at the worship service in the church the 
middle of May. On May 30, an honor 
roll and a servicemen’s flag, the gifts of 
Mrs. Marie P. Gammell and Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry P. Stone, were dedicated. A 
new set of prayer books was presented 
to the church by Fred B. Perkins in 
memory of Dr. Willard C. Selleck, a for- 
mer beloved pastor of this church, and 
was dedicated on the first Sunday in 
June, when Mr. Perkins made the formal 
presentation. Senior Deacon Thomas T. 
Hall received the prayer books on be- 
half of the church. 

Children’s Day was observed on the 
second Sunday in June, when eighteen 
children were baptized. For the past 
three months the average attendance has 
been one hundred thirty-one, which is 
considerably better than in previous 
years. 

This church will unite with the Elm- 
wood Congregational Church for worship 
services during the summer. The church 
schools of both churches will also unite 
at the worship service hour of eleven 
o'clock. Rev. Grant R. Bourne, the 
pastor of the Elmwood Congregational 
Church, will preach in the Church of the 
Mediator during the month of July, and 
Rev. Henry H. Schooley, the pastor of 
the Church of the Mediator, will preach 
in the Congregational church during 
August. 


GERARD PRIESTLEY 
ON TOUR 


Under the auspices of the army and 
navy Y.M.C.A. and the U.S.O., Rev. 
S. E. Gerard Priestley is spending three 
months lecturing on Europe and Latin 
America in the army camps and naval 
stations. His program includes addresses 
before church congregations, ministerial 
associations, service clubs, women’s or- 
ganizations, youth groups and indus- 
trial clubs, and a series of radio broad- 
casts. Mr. Priestley’s itinerary covers 
the Middle West, Kansas and Colorado, 
the Southwest and the South. Whenever 
possible, Mr. Priestley hopes that mem- 
bers of Universalist churches in the com- 
munities visited will make themselves 
known to him. AI] mail sent to 1000 
Warburton Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y., will 
be forwarded. 


SUNDAY PREACHERS AT 
WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


July 11—Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., 
D.D., editor of THe Curistran Leaner. 

July 18—Rev. William E. Gardner, 
minister of the Third Universalist Church 
at North Weymouth. 

July 25—Rev. Douglas Frazier, direc- 
tor of youth work for the Universalist 
Church of America. 


The First Universalist Church of 
Weymouth is located on Washington 
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Street, near Lincoln Square, at Wey- 
mouth Landing. 

In order to reach the church on a 
Sunday morning, one must go to Field’s 
Corner on the rapid transit and there 
take a street car for Quincy. At Quincy 
Center, busses run to Weymouth Land- 
ing. Allow one hour and a half from 
Boston to Weymouth Landing. Sunday- 
morning worship services during the 
summer will be held at eleven o'clock. 

Train to Quincy, 9:30 a.m. from South 
Station. Bus over to Weymouth arrives 
Quincy 9:45. Takes 15 minutes. 


WEST PARIS CHURCH 
MAKES ANNUAL REPORT 


On May 21 the annual parish meeting 
of the Universalist church in West Paris, 
Maine, was held. Every organization 
reported good work done. 

The L. C. Bates Men’s Club had 
graded and revived the church lawn, 
making a cement walk from the street 
to the church entrance, also a stone walk 
to the vestry. 

The Glad Hand Class paid for the 
cleaning and painting of the kitchen. 

Three delegates from the Sunday 
school were sent to Ferry Beach Educa- 
tional Week. 

A box of new dresses and boys’ cloth-. 
ing was sent to Friendly House, N. C. 

The Good Will Society has paid state 
and national quotas, besides heating and 
lighting the church. 

On the Sunday following Easter, Rey. 
Eleanor B. Forbes observed the twenty- 
first anniversary of her going to West 
Paris by receiving ten into the church. 

This church is small in number, but 
loyal, responding to the various calls for 
help. 


PERRY NOTES 


On Easter Sunday, eight new members 
were received into the Universalist 
church at Perry, N. Y. The offerimg on 
this day was one hundred fifty-seven 
dollars, one of the largest in recent years. 

When the Hornell church celebrated 
its seventy-fifth birthday on May 23, 
nineteen Perry Universalists attended. It 
was also Association Day for Allegany 
and Steuben Counties. Dr. Fred C. 
Leining, state superintendent, gave the 
address. 

Thirty-five members of the Rebekahs 
and Odd Fellows were guests of the 
church on June 6. 

At the annual meeting of the parish 
on June 2, reports showed a 10 per cent 
increase in nearly all phases of the work 
of the church. Plans have been made to 
redecorate the church interior this sum- 
mer. The trustees voted to send fifty 
dollars a year to the Universalist Church 
of America for “My Fair Share Cam- 
paign.” 

The Children’s Day program on June 
13 was built round the Christian and 
American flags. Clifford Rice had charge 
of the decorations, which were attractive 
and colorful. 
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CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 179. 

District of Columbia. Washington, 1. 

Maine. Augusta, 3. 

Massachusetts. Arlington, 2. Everett, 
4. Malden, 11. Medford Hillside, 11. 
Melrose, 5. Rockport, 5. Somerville 
(First), 7. Somerville (Third), 2. 
Swampscott, 5. 

Rhode Island. Cumberland Four 
Corners, 1. Providence (Church of the 
Mediator) , 18. Woonsocket, 14. 

Total, 268. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 540. ; 

Maine. Augusta, 8. West Paris, 10. 

Massachusetts. Arlington, 2. Beverly, 
2. Melrose, 8. Somerville (First), 12. 
Somerville (Third), 15. 

New York. Perry, 8. 

Pennsylvania. Reading, 3. 

Total, 608. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Robert Killam, pastor of Unity 
Church, Springfield, Mass., officiated at 
the marriage of Dorothy Thompson, 
well-known commentator, and Maxim 
Kopf, a refugee from Czechoslovakia, at 
the Universalist church in Barnard, Vt., 
on June 15. Mr. Kopf is an artist. 


Rev. Raymond J. Baughan of Newark, 
N. J., will spend part of July and the 
month of August in Onteora Park, Cats- 
kill Mountains, in a cottage on the 
summer place of Harold S. Latham, 
moderator of the Newark church. 


Rev. A. Lynn Booth, D.D., of Utica, 
N. Y., who has been bending every ef- 
fort to get into the armed services as 
chaplain, has failed because of some 
minor physical condition. 


Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt contributed an 
editorial to the Journal of Liberal Reli- 
gion recently, entitled “When the Chap- 
Jains Come Back.” 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to-call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Prof. Max A. Kapp of St. Lawrence 
University, executive vice-president of 
the General Sunday School Association, 
was in Boston, June 24. On June 21 he 
spoke at Wyoming, N. Y., on June 22 he 
addressed the seniors of the Watertown 
High School and on June 23 he was in 
Utica at a conference on student-soldiers. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone filled the 
pulpit of the North Adams, Mass., 
church on June 20. On June 27, he 
preached at the Unitarian Young People’s 
Institute at Rowe, near Zoar, Mass. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., addressed 
the Schoharie County Ministerial Asso- 
ciation in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
Richmondville, N. Y., on June 28. Dr. 
Van Schaick will preach at the Univer- 
salist church at Weymouth Landing, 
Mass, July 11. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins underwent an 
operation at the Osteopathic Hospital, 43 
Evergreen Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
on June 25. He is making a good re- 
covery. 


Obituary 


GEORGE W. OSGOOD 


George W. Osgood died recently at his 
home in Gray, Maine. He ¢arried on busi- 
ness as an undertaker in Gray for nearly 
fifty years, retiring ten years ago. He and 
his wife, who died several years ago, were 
active in the Universalist church in Gray as 
long as it existed. They also gave much 
time and energy to the local Grange. 

Mr. and Mrs. Osgood were married by 
Rey. Henry Blanchard, D.D., of Portland, 
and a few years ago celebrated their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary. 


HARRIET ALICE POWNALL 


The death of Miss Harriet Alice Pownall 
on February 19 removed from the Church of 
Our Saviour, Waltham, Mass., one of its de- 
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voted and consecrated members, and left a 
vacancy which will be hard to fill. Miss: 
Pownall was interested in all departments of 
the church and in everything pertaining to- 
its welfare. She gave to it a lifetime of 
service. 

She was a most faithful member of the 
chorus choir from the time it was organized 
until a short time before her death. Being 
a musician of ability, she organized a junior 
chorus, thus preparing the young people for 
work in the Senior Choir. 

It was in the church school, however, that 
she gave her most valuable service, and it 
was here that she labored faithfully, un- 
stintingly and efficiently for many years 
without any thought of reward. Only her 
nearest friends and coworkers knew of the 
many hours she spent at home in prepara- 
tion for this work. She was a very young 
woman when she started this work by be- 
coming a church-school teacher. At the 
same time, Miss Pownall understood the 
necessity of study for this work and con- 
tinued her own study of religious education 
in her spare time. She graduated from the 
Northfield School of Religious Education and 
the Norumbega Community School as well. 
That she was a teacher of ability is witnessed 
by the fact that many of her pupils have 
testified that the knowledge they received in 
her classes was of great assistance to them 
in their college years. She was director of 
religious education in the Charlestown Uni- 
yersalist church for several years. She served 
on the State Board, and for more than twenty 
years she served as director of the church 
school in her home church. In this capacity, 
she studied constantly as to the best methods 
of teaching and kept in touch with leaders 
in the field of religious education, attending 
conferences and conventions and bringing 
back to her own church ideas and ideals 
which made its standards second to none. 
No task was too hard, no duty too great to 
undertake in this work of the church she 
loved. 

She was ever thoughtful of others, calling 
upon the sick and the aged, and ministering 
to those in trouble. Miss Pownall was strong 
in her religious convictions and in her belief 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LLD. 


High School Graduates 
May Enter Theological 
School July 1 


For announcement and information, 
address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


in the Universalist Church. Her deep and 
lasting faith sustained her to the last. Sincere, 
earnest, devoted, Miss Pownall represented 
the ideal of consecrated Christian living and 
leadership. 2 
Joun Q. PARKHURST 


Notices 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred E. Parl Welch to California. : 


Accepted Eleanor G. Collie on transfer 
from New York, Joseph F. Cobb on transfer 
from Connecticut, and Wallace G. Fiske on 
transfer from Massachusetts. 


Approved the action of the Massachusetts 
Fellowship Committee in granting to A. Ray 
Meserve reciprocal fellowship during the 
period that he serves as pastor of the Shirley 
Federated Church. 


Recommended to the American Unitarian 
Association for affiliated fellowship Rev. A. 
Lynn Booth of Utica, N. Y., and Rev. Gilbert 
A. Potter of Fitchburg, Mass. 


Received an appeal from the action of the 
Kansas Fellowship Committee in granting 
full fellowship to Albert D. Bell. 


Estuer A. Ricuarpson, Secretary 


FERRY BEACH PARK 
ASSOCIATION 


The seventh annual meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association of the Universalist 
Church (incorporated 1936) will be held at 
the Quillen, Saco, Maine, Wednesday, July 
21, at 1:45 p. m., for the receiving of reports, 
the election of officers and one director for 
three years, and transaction of any business 
that may legally come before it. 


After July 1 the clerk of the corporation 
will furnish a ballot with the slate of the 
nominating committee “to any member en- 
titled to vote on request any time up to 
the business of election at the annual meet- 
ing.” Members not expecting to attend the 
meeting ‘may secure a ballot from the as- 
sistant deputy clerk, Virginia Dunlap, the 
Quillen, Saco, Maine. 


Frepertcx N, Auten, Clerk 


FERRY BEACH LADIES’ 
AID ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid Association will be 
held at the Quillen, Saco, Maine, Wednesday, 
July 21 (following the F.B.P.A. meeting), 
for the receiving of reports, the election of 
officers and directors, and the transaction of 
any other business that may legally come 
before it. The Birthday Party will be at 
6 p. m., Tuesday, July 20. Articles for the 
Fair may be mailed to Mrs. Helen Prescott, 
the Quillen, after June 28. Please send con- 
tributions to the Birthday Fund to Mrs. 
Verta Etz, 21 Rural Avenue, Medford, Mass., 
up to July 17, subsequently to the Quillen. 
At Ferry Beach they may be paid to the 
storekeeper, Mrs. Andrew Younger. 


Maser M. Carrer, Secretary 
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Crackling 


“Is Mrs. De Muir an active member of 
your sewing circle?” 

“My goodness, no! She never has a 
word to say—just sits there and sews 
all the time.”—Advance. 


The employer was dealing with a long 
line of boys who had appeared in re- 
sponse to an advertisement for an office 
boy. 

“Well, my lad,” he said to one who 
looked a likely candidate, “you’ve seen 
that long line of boys outside waiting 
for this job. Is there any particular 
reason why you should have the post?” 

“Yes, Sir,” was the reply. “I’m the 
only boy who brought his dinner.”— 
Tit-Bits. 


Professor: I will use my hat to rep- 
resent the planet Mars. Is there any 
question you wish to ask before I go 
on? 

Student: Yes, is Mars inhabited?— 
The Watchman-Examiner. 


Husband: As I contemplate the won- 
ders of nature, I realize how insignificant 
is man. 

Wife: Any woman knows that with- 
out contemplating —Atlanta Two Bells. 


Caller: I am sorry your mistress is out. 
Do you think she will be at home this 
evening? 

Maid: She’ll have to be; it’s my night 
out —Eachange. 


While in Europe the world-famous 
violinist Mischa Elman was introduced 
one evening to an elderly viscountess. 

“Oh, I’m so happy to meet you,” 
she explained. “The last time I saw 
you, you were just a curly-haired boy 
of ten in a Prince Albert suit.” 

“That must have been very long ago,” 
commented the violinist. “My son is 
older than that.” 

“Is that so?” she said politely. “And 
does he play the violin, too?” 

“A little,’ replied Elman. 

“How nice!” cried the viscountess. 
“Maybe some day he’ll become another 
Heifetz!”—Milwaukee Journal. 


“T fear I can see no chance of your 
ever succeeding as a writer, Miss With- 
ers—er—you don’t happen to know of 
anyone wishing to dispose of a type- 
writer?”—Punch. 


Officer: Do you know who I am? 

Recruit: No, Sir. 

Officer: I’m the colonel of this outfit. 

Recruit: Oh-oh! Are you gonna catch 
it! The sergeant’s been looking for you 
all day!—The Christian Science Monitor. 


“How did you make out with your 
victory garden last year?” ; 

“Well, I learned a lot of things that 
ought to help me get a crop this year.” 
—Pathfinder. 


